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PROCEEDINGS. 


The  VERMONT  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  pursuant  to  notice 
met  in  the  State  House,  in  Montpelier,  on  Tuesday,  the 
i;th  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1882. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presidents  of 
the  Society,  Hon.  HEMAN  CARPENTER  was  elected  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore. 

Dr.  P.  D.  BRADFORD  moved  that  all  members  of  the 
Society  who  have  paid  their  annual  dues  for  fifteen  years, 
or  an  amount  equal  to  their  annual  dues  for  fifteen  years, 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  set  of  the  "  Governor  and  Council" 
which  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUSE  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  nominate  a  board  of  officers 
of  the  Society  for  the  year  ensuing,  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  President  named  as  such  committee : 

Dr.  P.  D.  BRADFORD,  Rev.  J.  H.  WINSLOW,  and  Hon. 

JOSEPH  POLAND  ; 

Who  reported  the  following  list  of  officers  for  the  year 

ensuing  :  "  ^  ' 
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President— Hon.  E.  P.  WALTON,  of  Montpelier. 

Vice  Presidents  —  Hon.  JAMES  BARRETT,  of  Rutland; 
Rev.  WM.  S.  HAZEN,  of  Northfield  ;  Hon.  EDWARD  A. 
SOWLES,  of  St.  Albans. 

Recording  Secretary — CHAS.  W.  PORTER,  of  Montpelier. 

Corresponding  Secretaries — GEO.  GRENVILLE  BENEDICT, 
of  Burlington,  and  Z.  S.  STANTON,  of  Roxbury. 

Treasurer — HIRAM  CARLETON,  of  Montpelier. 
Librarian — HIRAM  A.  HUSE,  of  Montpelier. 

Curators— Hon.  R.  S.  TAFT,  of  Williston ;  Dr.  H.  A. 
CUTTING,  of  Lunenburgh  ;  HIRAM  A.  HUSE,  of  Mont- 
pelier; Hon.  G.  A.  DAVIS,  of  Windsor ;  FRED.  DUTCHER, 
of  St.  Albans  ; 

And  they  were  duly  elected. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  read,  accepted  and 
adopted. 

Mr.  PORTER  moved  that  Hon.  JUSTUS  DARTT,  of  Weath- 
ersfield,  A.  D.  TENNEY,  of  St.  Albans,  and  THOMAS  A. 
KINNEY,  of  St.  Albans,  be  elected  resident  members  of 
the  Society,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BLISS  moved  that  ASAPH  P.  CHILDS  be  elected  a 
resident  member  of  the  Society,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUSE  moved  that  Hon.  JAMES  BARRETT  be  invited 
by  the  President  to  address  the  Society  at  some  futute 
meeting,  upon  the  Life  and  Services  of  the  late  GEORGE 
P.  MARSH,  which  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  HUSE  moved  that  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  to  secure,  if  possible,  an  address  before  the  So- 
ciety on  the  Life  and  Services  of  the  late  Judge  PIER- 
POINT,  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  President  appointed  as  such  committee  :  C.  W. 
PORTER  and  J.  H.  LUCIA. 

Mr.  PORTER  gave  notice,  in  accordance  with  Art.  VII, 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  Society,  that,  at  the  next  an- 
nual meeting,  it  would  be  moved  to  amend  Art.  VII  of 
the  Constitution,  so  that  it  shall  read  as  follows  : 

There  shall  be  one  biennial  and  occasional  meetings  of  the  Society. 
The  biennial  meeting  for  the  election  of  officers  shall  be  at  Montpelier, 
on  the  Tuesday  preceding  the  third  Wednesday  of  October,  in  the 
years  of  the  sessions  of  the  Legislature.  The  special  meetings  shall 
be  at  such  times  and  place  as  the  Board  of  Managers  shall  determine. 

Dr.  H.  A.  CUTTING  moved  that  a  list  of  the  members 
of  the  Society  be  prepared  by  the  Treasurer,  showing  the 
year  when  they  became  members  ;  which  was  agreed  to. 

Dr.  BRADFORD  moved  that  the  Secretary  be  directed  to 
endeavor  to  secure  the  use  of  Representatives'  Hall,  for 
the  address  of  Hon.  E.  J.  PHELPS,  before  the  Society,  on 
the  Life  and  Services  of  Judge  PRENTISS  ;  which  was 
agreed  to. 

Dr.  BRADFORD  moved  that  Mr.  HUSE,  Mr.  PORTER,  Mr. 
CARLETON  and  Dr.  CUTTING,  be  appointed  a  committee  to 
take  such  measures  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  induce 
the  State  to  make  suitable  provision  for  the  protection  of 
the  library  and  collections  of  the  Society. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  PORTER,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  are  hereby  presented  to 
FREDERICK  J.  PRENTISS,  Esq.,  of  Greenport,  Long  Island,  for  an  ex- 
cellent portrait  of  the  late  Hon.  SAMUEL  PRENTISS,  from  the  easel  of 
THOMAS  W.  WOOD. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  HUSE,  the  Society  adjourned  until 
Oct.  26th,  at  7  o'clock,  P.  M. 


The  Society  met,  pursuant  to  order  of  adjournment,  on 
the  26th  of  October,  A.-D.  1882,  at  7  o'clock,  p.  M. 

Hon.  E.  J.  PHELPS,  of  Burlington,  delivered. an  address 
before  the  Society,  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, on  the  Life  and  Public  Services  of  Judge  SAMUEL 
PRENTISS. 

On  motion,  the  Society  adjourned. 


REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN 


OF   THE 


VERMONT  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY, 

OCTOBER  17,   1882. 


To  the    Vermont  Historical  Society: 
The  following  are  the  additions  to  the  library : 

Books,  bound,  volumes 408 

Pamphlets v 2279 

Newspapers,  &c 20 

Manuscripts 42 

Other  Articles 14 

Total 2763 

A  list  of  donors  and  others  from  whom  the  above  have 
been  received  is  hereto  appended. 

After  the  list  above  named  will  be  found  a  list  of  Early 
Vermont  newspapers. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HIRAM  A.  HUSE,  Librarian. 


LIST  OF  DONORS. 


INSTITUTIONS. 

AMERICAN  ANTIQUARIAN  SOCIETY,  Worcester.  Proceedings,  N.  S.,  Nos. 
I,  2,  3  of  vol.  I  ;  No.  i  of  vol.  2  ;  Index. 

AMERICAN  BOARD  OF  C.  for  F.  M.  Mission  to  West  Central  Africa ; 
Congregationalism  and  Foreign  Missions  ;  Explorations  for  mission  to 
Umzila's  Kingdom  ;  4  pamphlets. 

AMERICAN  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY.  List  of  members,  1880  ;  Proceed- 
ings, Nos.  65  to  109. 

APPALACHIAN  CLUB.    Appalachia,  Dec.  '81. 

ASSOCIATED  CHARITIES  OF  BOSTON.     Reports. 

ASTOR  LIBRARY.     32d  and  33d  Reports,  1880;  1881. 

BOSTON.  5th  and  6th  Record  Commissioners'  Report ;  Auditor's  Re- 
port, 1882. 

BOSTON  PUBLIC  LIBRARY.     Bulletins  regularly. 

BRITISH  TOPOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY,  London.    4  pamphlets. 

CANADA.     Geological  Survey  1878-9;  1879-80,  and  maps. 

CHICAGO  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY.  History  of  the  Society;  Dr.  Patterson's 
Address  ;  Newspapers ;  Sketch  of  Edward  Coles. 

CHICAGO  PUBLIC  LIBRARY.     9th  and  icth  Reports. 

CHURCH  OF  THE  SAVIOR,  Brooklyn.     Channing  Centennial. 

DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE.     General  Catalogue,  1880  ;  Catalogue  1880-1. 

DAVENPORT  ACADEMY  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCES.  Proceedings,  Part  2, 
vol.  3.  ;.  ;. 

DIOCESE  OF  VERMONT.     Proceedings,  5oth  Convention,  1882. 

ESSEX  INSTITUTE,  Salem,  Mass.  Bulletin,  vols.  12,  13,  and  Nos.  i  to  6 
of  14;  Collections,  vols.  18  and  January  to  June  of  19;  Guide  to  Salem. 

FLETCHER  FREE  LIBRARY.     Report,  1881. 

GEORGIA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY.     Anniversary  Address,  1881. 

HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  OF  DELAWARE.  Papers,  Part  3,  1881 ;  John  M. 
Clayton. 

HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  OF  NEW  MEXICO.     Inaugural  Address. 

HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA.  Pennsylvania  Historical  Mag- 
azine, regularly. 
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KANSAS  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY.    Collections,  vols.  i,  2  ;  Newspapers. 

LIBRARY  COMPANY,  Philadelphia.     Bulletin,  Nos.  7  to  9. 

LIVINGSTON  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY.     Proceedings,  5  pamphlets. 

LONG  ISLAND  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY.  Recent  additions,  1881 ;  Proceed- 
ings, 1882. 

MAINE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY.    Collections,  vol.  8. 

MARYLAND  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY.     Fund  Publication,  Nos.  16,  17. 

MASSACHUSETTS  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY.  Catalogue  of  Dowse  Library ; 
14  pamphlets;  Proceedings, »vol.  18  ;  collections,  vol.  8,  5th  series. 

MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  LIBRARY.  Report  1881  with  2d  supplement  to 
Catalogue  ;  Catalogue. 

MINNESOTA  ACADEMY  OP  NATURAL  SCIENCES.    Bulletins. 

MINNESOTA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY.     Report,  1881. 

MISSOURI  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY.     Publications,  Nos.  5,  6. 

MITCHELL  LIBRARY,  Glasgow.     Report,  1881. 

MONTPELIER  VILLAGE.     Acts  of  Incorporation  and  By-Laws. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY.    Newspapers. 

NEW  ENGLAND  HISTORICAL  GENEALOGICAL  SOCIETY.  Knox  Manu- 
scripts ;  Genealogical  Register  as  issued  ;  Memorial  Biographies  ;  Proceed- 
ings, Oct.  25,  1880  ;  Jan.  4,  1882. 

NEW  ENGLAND  SOCIETY  OF  ORANGE,  N.  J.  Constitution  and  By-Laws, 
1 2th  edition. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  MEDICAL  SOCIETY.     Transactions,  gist  meeting. 

NEW  JERSEY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY.  N.  J.  ARCHIVES,  vols.  i,  2,  3,  4,  5; 
Proceedings,  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  of  vol.  6 ;  Nos.  i,  2,  of  vol.  7. 

NEW  YORK  GENEALOGICAL  AND  BIOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY.  Quarterly  Rec- 
ord as  published. 

NEW  YORK  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY.     Collections,  1877,  1878. 

NUMISMATIC  &  ANTIQUARIAN  SOCIETY,  Philadelphia.  Books  of  Chilan 
Balam  ;  Proceedings,  1881  ;  19  pamphlets. 

OLD  COLONY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY.    Collections,  Part  2,  1880. 

OLD  RESIDENTS'  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION,  Lowell.  Contributions,  vol. 
2,  No.  2. 

ONEIDA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY.    Transactions,  1881. 

PROVINCIAL  LIBRARY  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA.    Newspapers. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LIBRARY,  St.  Louis.     Bulletins  regularly. 

REDWOOD  LIBRARY  AND  ATHENEUM.     Reports,  1880,  1881. 

RHODE  ISLAND  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,  Providence.  Proceedings,  1879- 
80;  1880-1  ;  1881-2  ;  6  vols.  Rhode  Island  laws,  1879  to  l8Sl- 

ROYAL  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,  London.    Transactions,  vols.  9,  10. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.     Municipal  Report,  1879-80 ;  1880-1. 

STATE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  OF  WISCONSIN.     Report,  1881. 

SWANSEA,  BOROUGH  OF.     7th  Library  Report. 
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TUFTS'  COLLEGE.  Tuftonian,  1880,  1881,  1882  ;  Report,  1879-80,  1880-1  ; 
Catalogue,  1880-1,  1881-2. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  VERMONT.    Catalogues,  1880-1 ;  1881-2. 

VERMONT  BAR  ASSOCIATION.    Proceedings.  1878-81. 

VERMONT  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY.    Premium  Lists,  etc. 

VIRGINIA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY.  Proceedings  ;  Wm.  Wirt  Henry's  Ad- 
dress ;  Spotswood  Letters. 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL.    Graduating  Exercises,  1882. 

WISCONSIN  STATE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY.     Catalogue,  vol.  5. 

WORCESTER  SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUITY.  Records  of  Prop.,  Parts  2,  3,  4 
Proceedings,  1880;  Records  of  Worcester,  Nos.  14,  15,  16,  17. 

WYOMING  HISTORICAL  AND  GENEAL.  SOCIETY.  7  pamphlets  ;  22  vols. 
Geological  survey  ;  Proceedings,  1882. 

YALE  COLLEGE.  Catalogue,  1880-1,  1881-2 ;  Obituary  Records,  1880-1, 
1881-2  ;  2  pamphlets  ;  Sheffield  memorial. 

INDIVIDUALS. 

ADAMS,  F.  G.    Topeka,  Ks.    Newspapers ;  Union  of  Libraries. 

ALLBEE,  A.  M.,  Springfield.    Deed  of  land  in  Putney,  1756. 

ANDERSON,  JOHN  J.,  N.  Y.     Our  Title  to  Oregon  ;  Louisiana  Purchase. 

ANTHONY,  HENRY  B.,  Providence.     Speech  in  Defense  of  R.  I. 

APPLETON,  D.  &  Co.,  N.  Y.     Literary  Bulletin. 

BARBER,  D.  C.,  Montpelier.     42  pamphlets. 

BARTLETT,  J.  R.    10  copies  Bartlett's  Methodism  in  Williamstown. 

BEAN,  D.  H.,  Williamstown,  Vt.     Bible,  1790. 

BINGHAM,  W.  H.  H.,  Montpelier.    Montreal  Railway  Journal. 

BLISS,  CHAS.  M.,  Bennington.    Report  of  Select  Committee  of  H.  of  R. 

BLISS,  Mrs.  N.  B.,  Claremont.     6  Books  ;  250  pamphlets. 

Boss,  THOMAS  M.,  Springfield.     Centennial  Celebration,  ist  Church. 

BRADLEE,  C.  D.,  Boston.     Memorial  Sermon  on  President  Garfield. 

BROCK,  R.  A.,  Richmond,-  Va.  Catalogue  of  Green's  Library  ;  News- 
papers. 

BROWN,  Dr.  F.  H.,  Boston,  Mass.      2  vols.  Medical  Registers. 

BURROWS,  GEO.  B.,  Madison,  Wis.     Address  at  Wisconsin  Fair. 

BUTLER,  L.  C.,  Essex,  Vt.     10  Vt.  pamphlets ;    Psalms  of  David. 

BOUDINOT,  JOHN  GEORGE.     Inaugural  meeting,  Royal  Society  of  Canada. 

CAHOON,  GEO.  W.,  Letters  to  Caleb  Strong ;  Dissertations  on  Boylston 
Prize  Questions. 

CALDWELL  &  DOWNE,  Ipswich.    Antiquarian  Papers,  regularly. 

CARPENTER,  WILLIAM,  Waterbury,  Vt.  Lot  of  Newspapers  ;  83 
pamphlets;  9  vols.  books ;  123  Documents  and  pamphlets;  52  Walton's 
Registers. 

CARTER,  N.  F.,  Queechee.     Congregational  Church  Manual. 
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CLARK,  HENRY,  Rutland,  Vt.  132  pamphlets;  2  books  ;  12  sketches  in 
manuscript. 

CLARK,  J.  D.,  Montpelier.    3  vols.  medical  works. 

CLOGSTON,  WM.,  Springfield,  Mass.     Volume  Election  Sermons,  (Ex.). 

COBB,  NATHAN  B.,  Strafford,  Vt.  20  Registers  and  Almanacs  ;  5  vols. 
Books;  i  of  Newspapers,  "  Trumpet  ";  17  of  Democratic  Review;  15  of 
other  Magazines  ;  6  pamphlets. 

COMSTOCK,  JOHN  M.,  Chelsea.  Vt.  Obituary  pamphlets,  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, 1880-1,  1881-2  ;  5th  Annual  Report,  class  of  1877. 

CRESSY,  NOAH,  Hartford,  Conn.     Trichinous  Infection. 

CROSBY,  NATHAN,  Lowell,  Mass.     Distinguished  men  of  Essex  County. 

CUDMORE,  P.  Political  Rings  ;  2  pamphlets  ;  3  vols.  of  his  works;  Irish 
Republic. 

CURRIER,  J.  M.,  Castleton.  14  Books  ;  60  pamphlets  ;  July  4, 1881  Cele- 
bration. 

CUSHMAN,  HENRY  I.,  Providence.     56  Universalist  pamphlets. 

DAWSON,  H.  B.,  Morrisania,  N.  Y.     13  vols.  Historical  Magazine. 

DEAN,  J.  WARD,  Boston.  Record  of  Commissioners  1880,  2d,  3d  and  4th 
Reports. 

DEBERNADY  BROS.,  London.     Next  of  Kin  Gazette,  November,  1880. 

DEPEYSTER,  J.  WATTS,  Tivoli,  N.  Y.     Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

DEXTER,  ELEAZER,  Reading,  Vt.     Journal  of  Colony  of  Mass.,  1775. 

DIXON,  D.  W.,  St.  Albans.    Necrology  of  Vermont,  1881. 

DROWNE,  HENRY  T.,  N.  Y.  Bristol's  2ooth  Anniversary ;  New  York 
Genealogical  and  Biographical  Register,  regularly. 

DUDLEY,  MYRON  S.,  Cromwell,  Conn.     Address,  Sept.  20,  1881. 

EASTMAN,  Mrs.  C.  G.,  Montpelier.     2  copies  Eastman's  poems. 

EASTMAN,  S.  C.,  Concord.     Memorial  of  G.  G.  Fogg. 

EDDY,  CHARLES,  Brooklyn.     2  copies  of  Eddy  Genealogy. 

EDMUNDS,  GEO.  F.  2  Smithsonian  Reports  1877-8 ;  Commercial  Relations 
of  U.  S.,  regularly. 

ELWYN,  ALFRED  LANGDON,  Philadelphia.  Letters  of  Washington  and 
others. 

EMMERTON,  JAMES  A.,  Boston.     Genealogy  of  Emmerton  Family. 

FARMAN,  S.  L.,  White  River  Junction.     Hemenway's  Gazetteer,  vol.  3. 

FEARING,  A.  C..  Boston.     Bunker  Hill  Association,  1880. 

FIELD,  D.  G.,  Montpelier.     Relics  of  House  where  Ellsworth  was  killed. 

FIELD,  F.  G.,  North  Springfield,  Vt.     2  pamphlets. 

FIELD,  R.  B.,  Jericho.    4  Vt.  books  ;  10  pamphlets. 

FREEMAN  OFFICE.     54  pamphlets. 

FREE  PRESS  ASSOCIATION,  Burlington.     Weekly  Free  Press. 

GEROULD,  S.  L.,  Goffstown,  N.  H.  Gen.  Catalogue  Kimball  Academy  ; 
N.  H.  Congregational  Minutes,  1880,  1881. 
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OILMAN,  ALFRED,  Lowell.      Contributions  to  Lowell  Historical  Asocia- 
tion,  No.  i,  vol.  2. 

OILMAN,  M.  D.,   Montpelier.      Ms.  copy  Bibliography   of  Vermont;  15 
vols.  newspapers  ;  300  pamphlets. 

GOODELL,  C.  L.,  St.  Louis.     Sermon. 

GOULD,  S.  C.  &  L.  M.,   Manchester,  N.    H.      Notes,   Queries  and   An- 
swers, vol.  i,  No.  3. 

GREEN,  SAMUEL  A.,  Boston.    Plate  of  ist  Meeting  House  in  Groton 
Boston  Munic.  Register,   1881,1882;  Warren's  Oration,   1881 ;  Wheldon's 
Revere's  Lanterns;    Boston  Records,    1660-1701;   Boston   School   Report, 
1881  ;  loth  Report  Board  of  Health;  A.  &  H.  Artillery  Anniversary;  Gregg 
Anniversary  ;  5  other  books  and  165  other  pamphlets. 

GREENE,  L.  B.,  St.  Albans.     Apache  arrow. 

HALE,  ROBERT  S.,  Elizabethtown.    Obsequies  of  President  Garfield. 

HALL,  HILAND.    Howells'  State  Trials,  21  vols. ;  35  other  books;   26 
pamphlets. 

HARRINGTON,  ELISHA,  Spencer,  Mass.    2  Vt.  Registers. 

HAYWOOD,  WM.,  Lancaster,  N.  H.    43  Walton's  Registers ;  3  vols.  Vt. 
Centinel,  1801-2-3. 

HAZEN,  H.  A.,  Billerica,  Mass.     Memoir  of  Rev.  R.  Anderson ;  Andover 
Necrology,  No.  2. 

HEMENWAY,  ASA,  Manchester.    Genealogy. 

HEMENWAY,  Miss  A.  M.     Portrait  of  Matthew  Lyon. 

HINCKS,  J.  H.,  Montpelier.      12  Books. 

HORTON,  EDWIN,  Chittenden,  Vt.     Georgia  paper  money,  1776. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  Co.     Catalogues  of  Publications. 

HUBBARD,  L.  P.,  N.  Y.     75th  and  76th  Anniversary  of  N.  E.  Society  of 
N.  Y. 

JARVIS,  EDWARD,  Dorchester,  Mass.    Constitution,  etc.,  Am.   Statistical 
Association. 

KELTON,  DWIGHT  H.,  Fort  Mackinac.     Annals  of  Fort  Mackinac. 

KOON,  GEO.  F.,  North  Bennington.     Life  of  N.  Brush,  ms. 

LANGWORTHY,  I.  P.,  Boston.     An.  Report  Am.   Board  F.  M. ;  2  pam- 
phlets. 

LEAVENWORTH,  A.  E.,  Castleton.    427  pamphlets  ;  i  newspaper ;  20  steel 
portraits  of  W.  Slade. 

MACULLAR,  PARKER  &  Co.,  Boston.     Harvard  Register,  1881. 

MARSH,  JAS.  W.,  Forest  Grove,  Or.     Eight  pamphlets. 

MERRILL,  CHESTER  W.,  Cincinnati.     Report  of  Public  Library. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MAN.  &  MECH.  INSTITUTE.     Catalogue  ist  and  2d  years. 

PARKER,  W.  H.,  Middlebury.     Inauguration  of  Pres.  Hamlin. 

PERKINS,  N.  C.,  Chicago.    Rhyme  of  the  District  School. 

PETTINGILL,  E,  H.,  Rockingham.     Text  Book  Committee's  Report,  1879. 
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PHELPS,  J.  W.,  Brattleboro.  Framed  Requisition  for  Colored  Troops, 
1862. 

PHILLIPS,  E.  S.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.     History  of  First  Church  of  Bridgeport. 

PHILLIPS,  HENRY,  Jr.  Am.  Philos.  Asso'n,  1880 ;  Head  Dresses  on  An- 
cient Coins  ;  Old  time  Superstitions  ;  8  pamphlets, 

PINGRY,  WILLIAM  M.,  Weathersfield.     Pingree  Genealogy. 

PITMAN,  ISAAC,  Bath,  England.     7  phonetic  pamphlets. 

POILLON,  WM.,  Secretary,  N.  Y.  Proceedings  23d  Meeting  American 
Numismatic  &  Ar.  Society. 

POOLE,  WM.  F.,  Chicago.     Progress  of  Library  Architecture. 

POWERS,  J.  K.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.     Land  office  Report,  1881. 

PREBLE,  GEO.  H.,  Boston.  History  U.  S.  Flag ;  U.  S.  Service  Monthly, 
Dec.,  1880  ;  2  ambrotypes  ;  Henry  Knox  Thatcher. 

PRENTISS,  SAMUEL,  Sons  of.     Portrait  of  Hon.  Samuel  Prentiss. 

QUARITCH,  BERNARD,  London.     Catalogues. 

REED,  Mrs.  EMILY  E.,  Montpelier.  14  books ;  40  School  Books ;  30  vols. 
Magazines ;  60  pamphlets. 

ROLFE,  E.  W.,  Springfield.    Newspapers  ;  7  election  sermons  ;  137  pamph. 

RUSSELL,  M.  W.,  Concord.     Transactions  N.  H.  Med.  Society,  1880. 

SHELDON,  HENRY  L.,  Middlebury.  40  Autograph  Letters  of  Clay,  Wright 
and  others  ;  I  Sheldon  medal. 

SLAFTER,  E.  F.,  Boston.     Incorrect  Latitudes. 

SMITH,  C.  S.,  Montpelier.  10  Vermont  Bible  Society  Reports ;  5  vols. 
Home  Missionary. 

SMITH,  Mrs.  J.  GREGORY,  St.  Albans.     The  Iceberg's  Story. 

SMUCKER,  ISAAC.     Statistics  of  Ohio,  1880. 

SOTHERAN,  HENRY  &  Co.,  London.     Catalogue. 

STAPLES,  SAMUEL  E.,  Worcester.     Worcester  Musical  Festival. 

STEVENS,  HENRY,  London.  Historical  Collections ;  Monthly  Notes  of 
Library  Association. 

STONE,  E.  M.,  Providence.    5  pamphlets  ;  Providence  School  Report,  1880. 

TAYLOR,  GEO.  H.,  N.  Y.    4  of  his  medical  works  and  4  of  his  pamphlets. 

THOMPSON,  PETER  G.,  Cincinnati.     Bibliography  of  Ohio,  (Ex.). 

TINKHAM,  O.  M.  Pomfret,  Vt.     2  pamphlets. 

TUCKER,  ALDERMAN,  Boston.     Suffolk  Deeds,  Liber  I. 

TURNER,  ALFRED  T.,  Boston.     Boston  Auditor's  Report,  1880-81. 

VAN  VOORHIS,  ELIAS  W.,  N.  Y.    Ancestry  of  Maj.  Wm.  Roe  Van  Voorhis. 

WALKER,  GEO.  LEON,  Hartford,  Conn.     3  Sermons. 

WALKER,  E.  S.,  Springfield,  111.  44th  and  45th  Anniversaries  of  Spring- 
field Baptist  Association. 

WALLER,  J.  B.,  Chicago.  True  Doctrine  State's  Rights ;  B.  Franklin  as 
a  Diplomatist. 

WELLS,  W.  H.,  Chicago.     25  Education  Reports,  Chicago. 
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WENTWORTH,  JOHN,  Chicago.     His  u  Early  Chicago,"  3  parts. 
WHEELER,  HOYT  H.     Articles  of  Faith,  etc.,  Church  in  Newfane. 
WHITING,  JAS.  M.,  Tunbridge,  Vt.     Massachusetts  scrip,  1780. 
WILLIAMS,  SAMUEL.     Memoir  of  Charles  Kilborn  WHliams. 
WINTHROP,  ROBERT.     Yorktown  Centennial  Oration. 
WINSHIP,  AUSTIN  C.     Old  Vermont  Coin. 
WOLCOTT,  SAMUEL.    The  Wolcott  Memorial. 
WOOD,  JOSIAH,  Barre.     Continental  Scrip. 
WOOD,  THOMAS  W.,  N.  Y.     Portrait  of  Hon.  D.  P.  Thompson. 
WRIGHT,  R.  W.,  New  Haven,  Conn.     Class  of  1842,  Yale. 

UNITED  STATES. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR.  Semi  Annual  Lists  of  Patentees  and 
Inventions  as  issued ;  Annual  Report,  Patent  Office,  1879,  :88o  ;  Weekly 
Gazette  as  issued  ;  Report  of  Education,  1878,  1879;  Education  and  Crime  ; 
Discipline  of  School  ;  Bureau  of  Education,  Circulars  of  1880,  Nos.  4  to  7, 
1881  ;  Library  Aids,  5  copies;  Statistics  of  fifty  Counties  ;  House  and  Sen- 
ate Journals,.  46th  Congress,  2d  sess.  ;  Ditto,  3d  sess.  ;  Report  of  Chief  of 
Engineers,  1880,  3  vols.  ;  Bulletins  of  Surveys  ;  King's  Geol.  Report,  1880  ; 
Indian  Languages,  Powell  ;  Mortuary  Customs  of  Indians  ;  Official  Regis- 
ter, 1881,  2  vols.  ;  Seal  Islands  ;  Oyster  Industry  ;  Precious  Metals  ;  Cotton 
in  Louisiana. 

NAVY  DEPARTMENT.    Appendix  II,  1877. 

SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION.  Contributions  to  Knowledge,  vol.  23  :  Mis- 
cellaneous Collections,  vols.  13,  14,  15,  18,  19,  20,  21  ;  Annual  Report,  1879, 
1880  ;"  Publications  of  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  vol.  I. 

COAST  SURVEY  OFFICE.  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Appendix, 
Nos.  1 8,  19. 

CENSUS  OFFICE.     Bulletins. 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT.     Life  Saving  Service  Report,  1880,  1881. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT.  Report  on  Geological  Exploration,  4Oth  parallel, 
vol.  7  ;  Geog.  Surveys,  vol.  3,  1881  ;  vol.  7,  Archaeology  ;  Index  to  Reports, 
River  and  Harbor ;  Maps  for  River  and  Harbor  Improvement  ;  Report  of 
Chief  of  Engineers,  Parts  I,  2  and  3. 
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EARLY  VERMONT  NEWSPAPERS. 


[The  following  is  a  list  of  early  Vermont  newspapers 
compiled  at  the  request  of  S.  N.  D.  North,  Esq.,  of  the 
Census  Department.  A  full  account  of  the  first  coming  in 
of  the  printing  business  to  the  State  of  Vermont  would 
be  of  much  interest ;  and  even  its  most  material  relic,  the 
old  press  now  in  the  State  House,  has  a  history  that  will 
be  very  readable  when  written,  as  I  hope  it  soon  will  be, 
by  Robert  Perkins,  formerly  of  Woodstock  and  now  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Springfield  Republican.  Mr.  M.  D. 
Oilman's  valuable  Bibliography  of  Vermont  was  of  the 
greatest  assistance  in  making  this  list,  and  Mr.  Walton's 
researches  were  also  of  great  help.  The  list  gives  the 
newspapers,  with  proprietorships  and  titles,  down  to  the 
year  1810.] 

1.  THE  VERMONT  GAZETTE,  OR  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  POST  BOY,  West- 
minster, printed  by  Judah  Paddock  Spooner  and  Timothy  Green.     First 
issue  Monday,  February  12,  1781 ;  suspended  1782,  or  early  in  1783. 

2.  THE  VERMONT  GAZETTE,  OR  FREEMEN'S  DEPOSITORY,  Bennington, 
printed  by  (Anthony)   Haswell  and  (David)  Russell.     First  issue  June  5, 
^783  ;  suspended  finally  in  1880. 

The  proprietorship  of  this  paper  to  1810  was  as  follows  :  June  5,  1783  to 
October  25,  1790,  Haswell  &  Russell ;  November  i,  1790  to  August  12,  1796, 
Anthony  Haswell ;  August  19,  1796  to  December  29,  1796,  printed  by  C. 
Merrill  for  Anthony  Haswell;  January  5,  1797  to  April  6,  1797,  (Orsamus 
C.)  Merrill  and  (Reuben)  Langdon ;  April  13,  1797  to  August  31,  1797,  Or- 
samus C.  Merrill ;  September  5,  1797  to  March,  1800,  Anthony  Haswell  ; 
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March  6,  1800  to  March  23,  1801,  printed  by  Anthony  Haswell  for  the  pro- 
prietors ;  March  30,  1801  to  January  3,  1803,  Anthony  Haswell  ;  January, 
1803  to  April  6,  1803,  the  paper  suspended ;  April  6,  1803  to  March  27, 
1804,  Anthony  Haswell  &  Co.  ;  April  3,  1804  to  July  24,  1804,  Anthony 
Haswell,  who  then  announced  suspension  of  the  paper;  August  7,  180410 
August  28,  1804,  printed  for  Anthony  Haswell ;  September  4,  1804  to  Janu- 
ary, 1806,  Anthony  Haswell  and  Benjamin  Smead ;  January  13,  1806,  Benja- 
min Smead,  who  was  succeeded  by  William  Haswell,  April  8,  1811. 

The  titles  of  this  paper  to  1810  were  as  follows  :  June  5,  1783  to  May  31, 
1784,  "The  Vermont  Gazette,  or  Freemen's  Depository";  June  7,  1784  to 
Dec.  29,  1796,  "The  Vermont  Gazette";  January  5,  1797  to  August  31, 
1797,  "Tablet  of  the  Times";  September  5,  1797  to  March  23,  1801,  "The 
Vermont  Gazette"  ;  March  30,  1801  to  September  21,  1801,  Haswell's  Ver- 
mont Gazette  revived";  September  28,  1801  to  April  12,  1802,  "Haswell's 
Vermont  Gazette" ;  April  19,  1802  to  January  3,  1803,  "Vermont  Gazette"  ; 
April  6,  1803  to  January  6,  1806,  "Vermont  Gazette"  ;  January  13,  1806  to 
February  (3?)  1807,  "The  Vermont  Gazette,  an  Epitome  of  the  World"; 
February  (24?)  1807  to  (September  21?)  1807,  "Epitome  of  the  World"; 
(October  26?)  1807  to  April  3,  1809,  "The  World";  April  10,  1809, 
"  Green  Mountain  Farmer,"  which  name  was  retained  till  the  Vermont  Ga- 
zette title  was  restored  in  1816. 

3.  THE  VERMONT  JOURNAL  AND  THE  UNIVERSAL  ADVERTISER,  Wind- 
sor, printed  by  (George)   Hough  and   (Alden)  Spooner.     First  issue  Thurs- 
day, August  7,  1783,  continued  and  now  the  Vermont  Journal,  published  by 
the  Journal  Company.     The  partnership  of  Hough  &  Spooner  was  dissolved 
December   19,  1788.     The  last  issue  bearing  their  names  is  December  22, 
1788.  and   with  the  number  for  December  29,   1788,  the  name  of  Alden 
Spooner  appears  alone.     Mr.  Spooner  ran  the  paper  about  thirty  years  after 
that. 

The  title  was  changed  March  20,  1792,  to  "Spooner's  Vermont  Journal," 
and  so  continued  till  several  years  after  1810. 

4.  THE  HERALD  OF  VERMONT,  OR  RUTLAND  COURIER,   Rutland,  by 
Anthony  Haswell.     First  issue  Monday,  June  25,  1792;  last  issue  September 
10,  1792  ;  cause  of  suspension,  burning  of  the  office  September  16,  1792. 

5.  THE  FARMERS'  LIBRARY,  OR  VERMONT  POLITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL 
REGISTER,  Rutland.     Printed  by  James  Lyon.     First  issue  Monday,  April  i, 
1793.     Last  issue  November  29,  1794.     The  office  was  sold  to  S.  Williams  & 
Co.  ;  (Rev.  Samuel  Williams,  LL.  D.,  and  Judge  Samuel  Williams.) 

6.  THE  RUTLAND  HERALD,  OR  VERMONT  MERCURY,  Rutland.     Printed 
for  S.  Williams  &  Co.     First  issue  December  8,  1794;  continued  and  now 
published  as  the  Rutland  Herald  and  Globe,  by  the  Herald  Association. 

Proprietors  :  December  8,  1794  to  January  2,  1797,  S.  Williams  &  Co.  ; 
January,  1797  to  February  20,  1797,  S.  Williams,  (the  Doctor);  February 
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27>  *797  to  August  28,  1797,  Williams  &  (Josiah)  Fay ;  September  4,  1797 
to  July  30,  1798,  when  Dr.  Williams  and  Josiah  Fay  dissolved  partnership, 
S.  Williams  &  Co. ;  August  6,  1798  the  paper  was  printed  for  S.  Williams, 
LL.  D.  William  Fay  succeeded  Dr.  Williams,  and  was  proprietor  in  1810, 
The  early  printers  of  the  paper  for  the  publishers  were  J.  Kirkaldie,  John  S. 
Hutchins,  Joshua  Fay,  John  Walker,  Jr.,  and  William  Fay. 

The  title  of  this  paper  was:  December  8,  1794  to  June  22,  1795,  "The 
Rutland  Herald,  or  Vermont  Mercury;"  June  29,  1795  to  August  27,  1798. 
"The  Rutland  Herald,  a  Register  of  the  Times;"  September  3,  1798  and 
after,  "The  Rutland  Herald." 

7.  THE  FARMERS'  LIBRARY,  OR  FAIR' HAVEN  TELEGRAPH,  Fair  Haven, 
printed   by  J.  P.   Spooner  and  W.  Hennessy.     First  issue  July  28,  1795. 
William   Hennessy  retired   March,    1796,  and   thereafter  Judah    Paddock 
Spooner  was  sole  proprietor,  till  he  suspended  publication  Majch  2,  1797, 
for  a  number  of  weeks  at  least.     The  paper  was  again  running  in  November. 
1797,  under  the  title  of  "The  Farmers'  Library  or  Vermont  and  New  York 
Intelligencer,"  and  suspended  finally  in  1798. 

There  is  high  authority  to  the  effect  that  Col.  Matthew  Lyon  established  a 
paper  in  Fair  Haven  in  1793,  called  first  "The  Farmers'  Library,"  and  then 
"  The  Fair  Haven  Gazette  " ;  but  I  believe  that  this  is  a  mistake,  and  that 
the  first  Fair  Haven  paper  was  the  one  started  by  Spooner  and  Hennessy. 

8.  FEDERAL  GALAXY,  Brattleboro,  Printed .  by  Benjamin  Smead.     First 
issue  January  3,  1797.     Suspended  1802. 

9.  BURLINGTON  MERCURY,   Burlington,  Donnelly  &    Hill.      Begun  in 
1797  ;  suspended  1799  :   so  runs  tne  record. 

A  poetical-political  squib  in  the  Vermont  Gazette  of  September  8,  1798, 
names  the  eight  newspapers  of  Vermont,  as  then  being,  Federal  Galaxy,  The 
Argus,  The  (Spooner's  Vermont)  Journal,  The  (Rutland)  Herald,  The  Green 
Mountain  Patriot,  the  Vergennes  Gazette  and  The  Vermont  Gazette.  "The 
Mercury"  is  not  named  ;  whether  it  had  suspended  then,  had  a  second  title, 
"  The  Argus,"  or  was  miscalled,  is  not  determinable  with  the  material  and 
time  at  command.  The  name  "  The  Argus,"  if  used  now  would  be  well 
understood  ;  but  what  paper  did  the  term  apply  to  in  1798  ? 

10.  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  PATRIOT,  Peacham.     Printed  by  Farley  &  (Sam- 
uel) Goss.     First  issue  February  i,  1798.     Suspended  March,  1807. 

n.  VERGENNES  GAZETTE,  Vergennes.  Samuel  Chipman.  First  issue 
August,  1798.  Suspended  ;  probably  not  a  long-lived  paper.  Perhaps  con- 
tinued till  the  "  printing  office"  of  Chipman  &  Fessenden  was  burned,  the 
night  of  October  27,  1801. 

12.  WEEKLY  WANDERER,  Randolph.  Sereno  Wright,  S.  Wright  &  J. 
Denio,  June  27,  or  July  4,  II,  18  or  25,  1801,  to  April  10  or  17,  1802; 
then  Sereno  Wright  again.  First  issue  December  27,  1800.  Suspended 
about  1810. 
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13.  VERMONT  CENTINEL,  Burlington.    J.  H.  Baker.     First  issue,  March 
19,  1801.     Suspended  1880. 

Baker  was  succeeded  by  Josiah  King,  October  12,  1804  \  October,  1805,  to 
April,  1806,  it  was  printed  by  Baker  for  the  proprietors  ;  April,  1806,  to 
October,  1806,  Daniel  Greenleaf  and  Samuel  Mills;  and  from  October,  i8o6» 
for  a  dozen  years,  Samuel  Mills.  In  1810,  the  name  was  changed  to  "  North- 
ern Centinel." 

14.  WINDSOR  GAZETTE,  Windsor,  Nahum  Mower.     First  issue,  March  3, 
1801.      Suspended  ;    perhaps    on   the   establishment   of  the  Post    Boy,  by 
Mower,  late  in  1804. 

15.  MIDDLEBURY  MERCURY,   Middlebury,  (Joseph    D.)    Huntington    & 
(John)  Fitch.     First  issue  December  16,  1801.     Suspended  June  27,  1810. 

16.  VERMONT  MERCURY,  Rutland,  Stephen  Hodgman.    First  issue  about 
Monday,  February  28,  1802.     Running  in  1803,  but  suspended  probably  not 
long  after. 

17.  THE  REPORTER,  Brattleboro,  William  Fessenden.     First  issue  Feb- 
ruary, 1803  ;   merged  in  Messenger  about  1826. 

18.  THE  POST  BOY,  AND  VERMONT  AND  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  FEDERAL 
COURIER,  Windsor,  Nahum  Mower.     First    issue  December,  1804.     Sus- 
pended 1808. 

19.  NORTHERN   MEMENTO,  Woodstock,   Isaiah  Carpenter.     First  issue 
May,  1805.     Suspended  February,  1806. 

20.  VERMONT  PRECURSOR,   Montpelier,  Clark  Brown.     First  issue  No- 
vember,   1806.     Sold,  September,.  1807,  to  Samuel  Goss,   who  changed  the 
name  to  "  The  Watchman."      Samuel  Goss  sold  in  1810  to  Ezekiel  P.  Wal- 
ton and  Mark   Goss,   who  as  Walton  &  Goss  conducted  the  paper   about 
seven  years,  when  Mr.   Goss  retired.     Continued  as  "  Vermont  Watchman 
and  State  Journal,"  by  W.  W.  Prescott. 

21.  NORTH   STAR,  Danville,  Ebenezer  Eaton.     First  issue  January  13, 
1807.     Continued  by  Anson  Hoyt. 

22.  ST.  ALBANS  ADVISER,  St.  Albans,  Rufus  Allen.     Established  about 
1807.     Suspended  1808. 

23.  VERMONT  COURIER,  Rutland,  Thomas  M.  Pomeroy.    First  issue  July 
25,  1808.     Suspended  May  30,  1810. 

24.  THE  INDEPENDENT  FREEHOLDER  AND  REPUBLICAN  JOURNAL,  Brat- 
tleboro, Peter  Houghton.     Established  about  1808;  suspended  after  a  short 
life. 

25.  VERMONT   REPUBLICAN,  Windsor,  Oliver  Farnsworth,  for  the  pro- 
prietors.    First  issue,  January  i,  1809.     In  1810,  Farnsworth  &  (Sylvester) 
Churchill  .were  proprietors;  suspended  1834. 

26.  CHAMPLAIN  REPORTER,  St.  Albans,  Morton  and  Willard.    Established 
April  or  May,  1809;  suspended  in  spring  of  1811. 

27.  FREEMAN'S  PRESS,  Montpelier,  Derrick  Sibley.      First  issue  August 
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25,  1809.     In  1811  WrigKt,  Sibley  &  Co.    published  it  ;    in  1812  Wright  & 
Sibley  ;   suspended  1816. 

28.  THE  WASHINGTONIAN,  Windsor,  Josiah  Dunham.  First  issue  July 
23,  1810.  Thomas  M.  Pomeroy  was  printer.  It  was  published  as  late  as 
July  10,  1813. 

PERIODICALS. 

1.  THE  MONTHLY  MISCELLANY,  OR  VERMONT  MAGAZINE,  Bennington. 
Begun  by  A.  Haswell,  March,  1794.     Soon  discontinued. 

2.  THE  RURAL  MAGAZINE,  OR  VERMONT  REPOSITORY,  Rutland,  S.  Wil- 
liams &  Co.     First  number  for  January,  1795  '•>    continued  monthly  for  two 
years. 

3.  THE  SCOURGE  OF  ARISTOCRACY,  AND  REPOSITORY  OF  IMPORTANT 
POLITICAL  TRUTHS,  Fair  Haven,  James  Lyon.     Twice  a  month.    First  issue 
October  2,  1798,  suspended  1799.     This  in  form  was  a  magazine  ;    in  reality 

'a  political  newspaper. 

4.  HASWELL'S  MENTAL  REPAST,  Bennington,  A.  Haswell,  monthly.    First 
issue,  January,  1808.     Soon  suspended. 


SAMUEL    PRENTISS 


AN    ADDRESS 

i 
BEFORE   THE 

VERMONT    HISTORICAL    SOCIETY 

BY 

E    J    PHELPS 


DELIVERED   IN   THE    REPRESENTATIVES!    HALL 

MONTPELIER     OCT     26     l882 


REPORTED    BY   J    R    PEMBER 


ADDRESS. 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Historical  Society : 

I  have  been  invited  to  say  something  before  you,  touching 
the  life  and  character  of  SAMUEL  PRENTISS.  In  the  lack  of  a 
better  substitute,  I  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  decline  ;  but  I  can 
offer  you  nothing  in  response,  that  shall  come  up  to  the  mark 
of  a  finished  essay,  or  an  elaborate  address.  I  have  not  ex- 
plored the  usual  materials  of  the  biographer ;  I  have  not  been 
able — indeed  I  have  not  cared — to  put  anything  upon  paper ;  I 
have  rather  preferred  to  try  to  set  before  you,  in  a  simple  and 
familiar  way,  my  own  recollections  of  the  man ;  to  sketch  his 
portrait  for  you,  as  well  as  I  can,  in  rough  crayon,  as  it  re- 
mains, and  will  alwa3rs  remain  in  my  memor}7.  If  the  color  of 
the  picture  should  appear  to  any  of  you  too  warm,  if  it  should 
seem  rather  the  tribute  of  an  admiring  friendship,  than  the  cool 
discrimination  of  the  historian,  I  shall  make  no  apology  for  that. 
You  will  be  quite  at  liberty  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  recollec- 
tions I  am  drawing  upon,  are  those  of  my  youth  ;  and  that  the 
enthusiasm  and  reverence  that  are  youth's  happiest  gift,  leave 
in  all  later  years  their  after-glow  upon  the  memories  of  their 
time.  It  is  well  for  us,  those  of  us  who  live  to  be  old,  that  it 
is  so.  It  is  beneficently  ordered,  that  the  old  man  shall  be 


always  the  laudator  temporis  sui,  the  eulogist  of  his  own  day. 
I  was  warmly  attached  to  Judge  Prentiss  in  his  life  time ;  I 
honor  and  revere  his  memory  more  than  that  of  most  men  I 
have  known  ;  and  I  have  known  many.  My  father  and  he 
were  bound  together,  all  the  days  of  their  lives,  by  the  intimacy 
of  an  uncommon  friendship. 

"  And  sacred  was  the  hand  that  wrote 
TJiy  father's  friend  forget  thee  not." 

Judge  Prentiss  was  in  all  senses  of  the  word,  an  old  fash- 
ioned man.  His  active  life  was  passed  within  the  earlier  half 
of  this  century.  He  came  to  the  bar  of  Vermont  in  1802,  and 
he  died  in  1857.  Historically  speaking,  the  interval  since  then 
is  not  very  long;  but  in  the  rapid  development  of  American 
society,  it  is  a  good  while.  In  all  the  changes  and  chances 
of  life,  there  is  nothing  that  so  forcibly  illustrates  the  say- 
ing of  the  Scripture,  that  u  the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth 
away,"  as  the  changes  and  the  differences  in  the  generations  of 
men.  They  succeed  each  other  in  a  perpetual  succession,  yet 
no  two  are  ever  alike,  but  in  the  certainty  of  their  disappearance. 
Each  has  its  own  character,  its  own  successes,  its  own  imperfec- 
tions, its  own  memories.  History  therefore,  whether  personal  or 
national,  must  be  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  own  age  ; 
it  is  idle  to  try  to  estimate  it  in  the  light  of  ours.  Judge  Prentiss 
belonged  to  his  own  time.  He  was  the  product  of  the  early  days 
of  Vermont.  There  is  something  easier  to  state  than  to  describe, 
in  the  influence  of  the  time  upon  the  quality  of  the  men 
produced  in  the  beginning  of  a  state.  It  is  akin  to  what  is  seen 
in  some  agricultural  products,  which  are  better  in  the  virgin  soil 
than  any  cultivation  can  ever  make  them  afterwards.  Whether 
it  is  in  the  dignity  of  their  employment  as  the  founders  of  in- 


stitutions,  whether  it  is  in  the  vigor  and  freshness  which  attend 
the  youth  of  a  state,  like  the  youth  of  life,  or  whether  such 
emergencies  bring  to  the  surface  and  into  conspicuous  view  a 
higher  order  of  men,  whatever  the  reason  may  he,  the  fact  re- 
mains ;  the  fathers  are  larger  than  the  children.  But  when  we 
eulogize  the  virtue  and  the  advantages  of  the  past,  we  do  not 
necessarily  disparage  the  present.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
believe  that  the  world  degenerates  as  it  grows  older.  As  change 
is  the  condition  of  life,  so  compensation  is  an  unfailing  condi- 
tion of  change.  For  whatever  time  takes  away,  it  compensates 
in  what  it  brings.  Much  that  is  precious  perishes  as  it 
passes ;  but  with  new  life  comes  always  new  beneficence. 

The  events  of  Judge  Prentiss'  life  can  be  rapidly  told.  They 
are  few  and  simple.  He  was  born  in  Connecticut,  in  1782,  of 
a  good  old  stock,  who  traced  back  their  lineage  to  an  excellent 
family  in  England.  His  great-grandfather  fought  for  the  king 
in  the  old  French  war,  and  his  grandfather  fought  against  the 
king,  a  colonel  in  the  revolutionary  war.  He  came  to  Vermont, 
which  was  the  El  Dorado  of  the  best  young  blood  of  Connec- 
ticut in  those  times,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1802,  before 
he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  He  practiced  law  in  Mont- 
pelier  until  1825,  when  he  was  made  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  1829  he  became  chief  justice.  In  1830  he  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  again  in  1836.  In 
1841  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  Vermont,  and  held  that  office  until  he  died  in  1857,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-five,  leaving  twelve  children,  and  a  very  mod- 
erate estate.  That  is  the  whole  story.  Thirty-two  years' 
continuous  public  service ;  yet  the  events  of  his  life  are  sub- 
stantially comprised  in  these  few  words.  But  the  best  lives  are 
not  made  up  of  events ;  they  are  made  up  of  qualities  and  of 


attainments.  And  simple  as  are  the  incidents  that  are  now  to 
be  gathered  of  that  life,  it  was  be}'ond  question  one  of  the 
best  and  purest  of  the  many  good  lives  Vermont  has  been 
blessed  with. 

I  ma}-  briefly  consider  (for  I  can  touch  but  briefly  upon  any- 
thing to-night,)  his  life  in  these  four  successive  epochs,  as  a 
Iaw3*er  at  the  Vermont  bar,  as  a  judge  and  chief  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  his  State,  as  a  senator  of  the  United  States, 
and  as  a  judge  of  the  federal  court  of  this  district. 

He  practiced  law,  I  have  said,  for  twenty-three  years.  The 
phrase  is  one  very  commonly  employed,  and  has  very  different 
meanings.  The  small  pettifogger  practices  law,  to  the  infinite 
mischief  of  the  coramunit}*  he  lives  in.  And  there  is  another 
class,  to  whom  that  term  of  reproach  cannot  properly  be  applied, 
but  who  content  themselves  with  finding  in  the  practice  of  the 
law  a  sort  of  genteel  trade,  out  of  which  some  sort  of  a  liveli- 
hood is  to  be  extracted  without  much  labor ;  who  never  begin 
to  have  a  conception  of  the  nobility  or  the  scope  of  a  profes- 
sion, that  has  been  well  declared  to  be  u  as  honorable  as  justice, 
and  as  ancient  as  the  forms  of  law  "  ;  who  never  study  it  as  a 
science,  or  in  any  large  way,  but  content  themselves  with  such 
little  miscellaneous  acquirements  as  may  answer  the  purposes 
of  the  small  controversies  of  their  locality.  And  therefore  it 
is,  that  good  men  outside  of  the  profession  are  sometimes  puz- 
zled to  understand  how  it  should  be  exposed  to  the  sharp  and 
bitter  criticism  often  applied  to  it,  and  at  the  same  time  should 
be  the  subject  of  the  lofty  eulogy  heard  in  the  best  quarters  in 
regard  to  it.  It  is  because  there  are  lawyers  and  lawyers ; 
lawyers  small  and  great,  useful  and  mischievous.  There  are 
those  who  belong  to  the  trade,  and  there  are  those  who  belong 
to  the  profession. 


Judge  Prentiss'  life  as  a  law}*er  was  of  course  before  my 
time.  My  personal  acquaintance  with  him  began  when  he  was 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  What  I  know  of  his  pre- 
vious career  I  have  gathered  from  those  who  did  know  him, 
who  are  older  than  I,  from  the  records  he  has  left  behind  him, 
and  from  what  I  infer,  from  my  subsequent  acquaintance,  must 
have  been  his  character  and  qualities,  when  he  was  a  younger 
man. 

In  the  first  place,  although  a  country  lawyer  in  the  then  little 
village  of  Montpelier,  and'  in  the  small,  rural,  isolated  state  of 
Vermont,  he  proceeded  to  acquaint  himself,  by  the  most  care- 
ful and  judicious  and  far-reaching  study,  with  the  whole  range 
of  the  common  law,  and  all  its  kindred  topics.  He  did  not  ter- 
minate his  labors  with  those  subjects  that  were  likely  to  turn  up 
for  discussion  in  the  Washington  County  Court.  He  ac- 
quainted himself,  I  repeat,  with  the  whole  range  and  fabric  of 
the  common  law,  from  its  earliest  foundations,  and  from  the 
dawnings  of  its  first  fundamental  principles.  He  learned  the 
law  as  the  perfection  of  reason,  and  the  science  of  justice.  And 
then  he  brought  to  bear  upon  the  practice  of  it,  the  elevation 
of  character  and  purity  of  motive  that  were  born  to  him,  and 
which  he  displayed  in  every  relation  of  life.  He  felt  and  acted 
upon  the  conviction,  that  the  lawyer  as  well  as  the  judge  is  one 
of  the  ministers  of  justice  ;  that  he  as  well  as  the  judge  is  a 
sworn  officer  of  the  court ;  that  the  administration  of  justice  is 
his  business,  and  not  its  perversion ;  and  that  he  is  charged 
with  his  share  of  its  duty,  its  responsibility,  and  its  repute. 
No  mean  cause,  no  disreputable  client,  no  fraud  to  be  vindi- 
cated, no  wrong  to  be  achieved,  no  right  to  be  defeated,  no 
assassin  to  be  turned  loose  upon  the  community,  ever  engaged 
the  services  of  Judge  Prentiss.  Though  the  legal  reports  of 
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the  state  were  far  more  meagre  at  that  period  than  the}-  are 
now,  they  are  sufficient  to  indicate  to  those  who  care  to  re- 
sort to  them,  the  manner  of  business  he  was  engaged  in. 
And  the  consequence  was,,  that  although  at  that  day  Vermont 
was  full  of  able  lawyers,  and  although  the  limited  facilities  for 
transportation  were  such  as  to  confine  the  bar  of  the  state  prin- 
cipally to  the  business  of  their  own  counties,  Judge  Prentiss 
more  than  any  other  man  in  Vermont  was  called  upon  to  go  to 
various  parts  of  the  state  ;  I  might  almost  say  to  all  parts  of 
the  state  in  which  any  considerable  courts  were  then  held,  and 
always  in  important  cases.  Such  a  lawyer  as  he  was,  contrib- 
utes to  the  law  and  the  justice  of  his  country  more  than  most 
people  are  aware  of.  He  is  helping  all  the  time,  not  only  the 
particular  business  in  hand — the  interests  with  which  he  is 
charged — but  he  is  helping  the  court ;  he  is  helping  to  educate 
and  maintain  the  court.  Wise  and  able  judges  feel  that  sensi- 
bly. The  argument  that  may  fail  of  its  application  to  day,  is 
seed  sown  upon  good  ground.  The  effect  of  it  comes  after- 
wards, and  bears  fruit  in  the  general  law  of  the  land. 

Such  was  the  course  of  Judge  Prentiss  at  the  bar.  And  it  is 
not  surprising,  that  in  the  year  1822,  a  seat  upon  the  bench  of 
the  Supreme  Court  was  offered  to  him,  and  pressed  upon  his 
acceptance.  Probably  at  that  time  there  were  few  men  in  the 
State  of  Vermont  better  qualified  to  fill  it.  He  alone  of  all  the 
bar,  with  a  characteristic  modest}'  that  was  throughout  his  .life 
beyond  any  exhibition  of  that  qualit}7  I  ever  knew,  declined  it. 
He  distrusted  the  ability  that  nobod}7  else  distrusted.  But 
three  j'ears  afterward,  when  the  office  was  again  pressed  upon 
him,  with  no  little  reluctance  he  took  his  seat  upon  the  bench. 
It  is  very  noticeable  in  the  reports  how  considerable  a  time 
elapsed  before  he  could  bring  himself  to  be  the  organ  of  the 
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court  in  pronouncing  its  opinions.  He  cast  that  duty  upon  his 
senior  brethren.  His  associates  upon  the  bench  were  Chief 
Justice  Skinner,  Titus  Hutchinson,  and  Bates  Turner,  and  after- 
wards Charles  K.  Williams,  and  Stephen  Royce,  names  among 
the  most  honorable  in  our  judicial  history.  But  in  due  time  he 
began  to  write  and  deliver  opinions,  and  some  of  them  ^re- 
main, fortunately  for  his  reputation.  Only  a  part  of  them,  be- 
cause, as  1  have  said,  the  reports  were  more  meagre  then  than 
now.  They  speak  for  themselves.  It  is  true,  they  deal  largely 
with  questions  that  have  been  now  so  long  settled  that  we  have 
little  occasion  to  go  back  to  read  upon  the  subjects.  But 
the  law}'er  who  is  desirous  of  seeing  what  manner  of  man 
he  was,  and  what  sort  of  a  court  he  belonged  to,  and  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  peruse  these  opinions,  will  discover  that 
they  are  distinguished,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  most  complete 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  the  law.  And  he  will  find,  in  the 
next  place,  that  their  conclusions  are  arrived  at  by  logical  de- 
ductions from  fundamental  principles,  in  a  manner  that  to 
every  capacity  becomes  perfectly  luminous  and  decisive.  And 
finally,  that  in  every  instance,  the  case  the  court  is  concerned 
with,  had  been  the  subject  of  the  most  careful,  thoughtful  con- 
sideration, until  nothing  that  bore  upon  the  conclusion  was 
overlooked,  forgotten,  or  misunderstood. 

Some  people  are  coming  to  think  in  these  days,  that  a  judge 
can  be  manufactured  out  of  almost  any  sort  of  material.  And 
it  is  true  enough,  that  almost  any  man  can  sit  upon  the 
bench,  can  hear  causes,  and  after  some  fashion  can  decide 
them ;  and  the  world  will  go  along ;  there  will  be  no  earth- 
quake ;  there  will  be  no  interruption  of  human  affairs ;  he  will 
fill  the  office.  But  by  and  by  it  will  come  to  be  discovered, 
that  the  law  of  the  land,  which  apparently  has  lost  nothing  of 
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its  learning,  has  wonderfully  lost  its  justice ;  that  conclusions 
that  b}T  learned  reasons  and  abstruse  processes  have  been 
reached,  are  not  consonant  with  justice,  and  establish  rules 
that  cannot  be  lived  under.  As  the  common  people  say,  they 
may  be  law,  but  they  are  not  right.  There  is  philosophical 
and  sufficient  reason  for  this  result.  It  is  inevitable.  Justice 
under  the  common  law  cannot  be  administered  in  the  long  run 
by  an  incapable  man.  And  he  is  an  incapable  man  for  that  pur- 
pose, who  is  not  a  master  of  the  principles  of  the  law,  by  a  knowl- 
edge S3'stematic,  comprehensive  and  complete.  Because  those 
principles  are  the  principles  of  justice.  They  are  designed  for 
justice.  The  law  has  no  other  reason,  no  other  purpose.  The 
judge  who  draws  his  conclusions  from  this  source,  will  keep 
within  the  limits  of  justice.  The  judge  who  is  groping  in  the 
dark,  and  depending  upon  lanterns  to  find  his  way,  who  is 
swayed  and  swerved  by  the  winds,  the  fancies,  and  the  follies 
of  the  day,  and  by  the  fictitious  or  undiscriminating  learning 
that  finds  its  way  into  multiplied  law  books,  will  reach  conclu- 
sions which  laymen  perhaps  cannot  answer,  but  which  man- 
kind cannot  tolerate.  Such  courts  lose  public  confidence,  and 
business  forsakes  them.  It  is  an  invariable  truth,  that  the  more 
thorough  the  legal  acquirement's  of  the  judge,  the  nearer  his 
decisions  approach  to  ultimate  justice. 

I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  none  of  the  decisions  in 
which  Judge  Prentiss  participated,  have  ever  since  been  de- 
parted from.  I  think  our  Supreme  Court  has  not  found  it 
necessary  in  the  course  of  subsequent  experience,  (and  it  is 
human  experience  that  tries  the  soundness  of  legal  conclu- 
sions,) to  overrule  or  materially  to  modify  them. 

In  1830,  as  I  have  remarked,  Judge  Prentiss  was  elected  to 
the  United  States  Senate ;  we  may  well  imagine,  upon  no  so- 
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licitation  of  his  own  ;  anrl  went  to  Washington  to  take  his  seat. 
And  there,  as  I  have  also  remarked,  I  became  personally  ac- 
quainted with  him. 

And  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  digress  to  say  a  word  about  that 
body,  as  it  existed  when  I  saw  it  for  the  first  time.  To  com- 
prehend what  Prentiss  was,  it  is  necessary  to  comprehend  what 
were  his  surroundings,  and  who  were  his  associates.  I  venture 
to  say  that  this  world,  so  far  as  we  have  any  account  of  it, 
has  never  seen  assembled  a  legislative  body,  which  on  the  whole, 
and  taking  all  things  into  account,  could  compare  with  the 
United  States  Senate  at  that  period  of  our  history.  Not  the 
Roman  Senate,  in  its  most  august  days  ;  not  the  Parliament 
of  England,  when  Burke  and  Pitt  and  Sheridan  made  its 
eloquence  immortal ;  not  that  revered  body  of  men  who  assem- 
bled together  to  create  our  constitution.  In  the  first  place, 
it  was  made  up  by  the  selection  of  undoubtedly  the  very  best 
men  in  every  state  in  the  Union,  who  could  be  furnished  out 
of  the  political  party  which  had  the  ascendancy  in  the  state  for 
the  time  being.  The  consequence  was,  that  the}'  were  almost 
without  exception,  men  of  the  largest  and  most  distinguished 
ability  ;  and  only  the  presence  of  the  great  leaders  I  shall  refer 
to  presently,  prevented  almost  any  member  of  that  body  from 
assuming  a  position  of  acknowledged  leadership.  Though  party 
conflicts  at  times  ran  high,  their  contentions  were  based,  upon 
both  sides,  upon  the  constitution,  and  upon  the  broadest  and 
most  statesmanlike  views.  Men  might  well  differ,  as  they  dif- 
fered, about  the  right  and  wrong  of  the  questions  and  issues  of 
the  day.  Much  was  to  be  said  upon  both  sides.  But  one  thing 
was  to  be  said  on  all  sides  ;  and  that  was  that  no  man  need 
be  ashamed  of  being  upon  either  side ;  because  the  ground- 
work of  all  was  broad  and  statesmanlike  and  defensible. 
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There  was  besides,  a  dignity,  a  courtesy,  an  elegance  of  de- 
portment pervading  the  deliberations  of  that  assembly,  that 
could  not  fail  to  impress  ever}*body  who  had  the  advantage  of 
coming  into  its  presence.  No  coarse  personalities,  no  vulgarity 
of  language  or  conduct,  no  small  parliamentary  trick  or  subter- 
fuge was  ever  tolerated.  And  rarely  have  been  brought  to- 
gether a  body  of  men  of  such  uniformly  striking  and  distin- 
guished personal  presence. 

Time  does  not  allow  me  even  to  name  more  than  two  or 
three  of  its  members.  I  might  cite  almost  the  whole  roll  of 
the  Senate  in  illustration  of  what  I  have  said.  Their  names 
remain  upon  record  as  part  of  our  history.  It  was  once  said 
that  to  have  known  a  certain  beautiful  woman  was  a  liberal 
education.  I  could  say  with  far  less  exaggeration,  that  for  an 
American  citizen,  and  especially  a  young  American  citizen,  to 
have  known  and  seen  the  United  States  Senate  of  that  day, 
was  a  liberal  education  in  what  it  most  behooves  an  American 
citizen  to  know.  He  would  have  learned  there,  in  such  man- 
ner as  never  to  forget,  the  difference  between  the  gentleman 
and  the  charlatan,  between  the  politician  and  the  statesman, 
between  the  leader  of  men,  who  guides  and  saves  his  nation, 
and  the  demagogue  who  traffics  in  its  misfortunes,  and  fattens 
upon  its  plunder. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  great  leaders  who  controlled  the  policy, 
guided  the  action,  and  gave  character  to  the  deliberations  of  that 
body.  In  their  presence  there  could  be  no  other  leaders.  And 
I  refer  to  only  three  of  them,  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Clay,  and  Mr. 
Calhoun. 

Nothing  can  be  said  of  Webster  at  this  day,  that  enlightened 
people  do  not  know.  As  he  said  of  Massachusetts,  the  world 
knows  him  by  heart.  But  those  who  are  too  young  to  have 
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• 
seen  him,  can  never  know,  after  all,  splendid  as  the  works  are 

that  he  left  behind  him,  the  manner  of  man  he  was,  as  he  ap- 
peared in  those  days  —  the  prime  and  flower  of  his  life.  His 
very  presence  was  an  irresistible  magnetism.  He  could  not 
pass  through  the  streets  of  Washington,  but  eveiybody  turned 
to  regard  or  to  follow  him.  He  was  never  out  of  the  public 
eye.  Every  word  that  he  spoke  was  listened  to,  almost  as  if  it 
had  been  a  revelation.  Far  beyond  all  men  I  ever  saw,  he  pos- 
sessed that  well  nigh  supernatural  personal  magnetism  that  gave 
an  indescribable  power  to  words,  which  when  repeated  by  an- 
other seemed  to  have  no  unusual  significance.  He  was  the 
great  advocate,  the  luminous  and  decisive  reasoner,  whose  lan- 
guage not  only  impressed  the  Senate,  but  eagerly  waited  for, 
sank  deep  into  the  best  intelligence  of  the  county. 

Clay,  though  a  great  man,  was  as  different  from  Webster  as 
the  rockbound  coast  of  Massachusetts  is  different  from  the  blue 
grass  pastures  of  Kentucky.  He  was  the  acknowledged  leader 
of  the  whig  party,  as  Webster  was  its  greatest  luminary.  What 
Webster  said,  passed  into  the  permanent  literature  of  the  coun- 
try, the  most  permanent  we  have.  What  Clay  said,  was  like 
charming  music ;  its  immediate  effect  was  powerful,  but  when 
it  was  over,  it  was  gone  ;  nothing  remained.  Every  school-boy 
can  recite  the  splendid  passages  of  Webster's  eloquence.  The 
best  educated  man  to-day,  could  hardly  without  preparation 
repeat  one  line  from  Clay.  And  yet  no  speaker  had  a  greater 
magnetic  power  over  his  audience  while  they  listened.  His 
manner  was  splendid.  It  was  overpowering.  The  young  man 
who  came  within  the  scope  of  it  was  carried  away  captive ; 
he  was  a  Clay  man  as  long  as  he  lived.  And  the  audience  that 
fell  under  a  spell  impossible  to  describe,  because  no  trace 
of  it  remains,  were  carried  along  with  him  almost  wherever 
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he  chose.  He  was  as  imperious  in  his  leadership,  as  splendid 
even  in  his  arrogance,  as  he  was  in  his  courtes}'.  He  could 
fascinate  ;  he  could  overcome.  He  was  a  born  leader,  a  states- 
man by  birthright,  the  originator  of  great  measures.  He  carried 
the  feeling  of  the  countiy,  as  Webster  did  its  convictions. 

Very  different  from  either,  was  the  third  of  that  great  trium- 
virate of  American  statesmen,  Mr.  Calhoun,  to  whose  charac- 
ter we  at  the  North  have  hardly  done  justice.  His  political 
opinions  are  all  gone  by,  never  to  be  revived.  However  we 
may  dissent  from  them,  the  man  himself,  now  that  the  conflict 
is  over,  should  be  estimated  as  he  was.  He  was  of  a  singularly 
upright,  sincere,  and  disinterested  personal  character,  simple 
yet  elegant  in  manner,  reserved  in  his  intercourse  with  the 
world,  shunning  publicity  as  far  as  possible,  but  warm  in  his 
attachments  to  his  friends.  No  man  was  ever  more  beloved  by 
the  people  of  his  section.  If  they  could  have  made  a  President, 
he  would  have  been  their  choice.  His  intellect  was  more  keen, 
subtle  and  incisive  than  broad,  and  disciplined  to  the  last  de- 
gree by  study  and  thought.  His  views  were  philosophical 
rather  than  practical,  those  of  the  student  rather  than  of  the  man- 
ager of  affairs.  As  a  speaker,  his  sole  weapon  was  pure  rea- 
son, without  rhetoric  or  eloquence.  He  digressed  neither  to 
the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left.  Fluent  of  speech,  earnest,  but 
impassive  as  a  statue,  faultless  in  language,  the  stream  of  calm, 
subtle,  unbroken  logic,  disdaining  ornament,  and  declining  the 
ordinary  resources  of  the  orator,  was  fascinating  to  the  listener, 
and  almost  irresistible  in  its  persuasion,  however  dangerous  in 
its  conclusions. 

Through  it  all  ran  a  tinge  of  unexpressed  melancholy,  the 
half  conscious  sadness  of  the  prophet  who  foresees  the  coming 
sorrow,  that  is  hid  from  the  common  eye.  The  undisputed 
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leader  of  Southern  political  thought,  he  was  the  author  of  the 
constitutional  theory  that  culminated  after  many  3Tears  in  the 
war  of  the  rebellion  :  that  the  Union  is  a  partnership  of  states, 
that  can  be  dissolved  at  will,  not  a  government  established  by 
the  people,  perpetual  in  its  character.  To  the  maintenance  of 
this  proposition  and  its  various  corollaries,  all  the  resources  of 
his  tireless  ability  were  devoted.  Utterly  as  it  has  since  been 
refuted,  there  was  a  time  when  in  Mr.  Calhoun's  hands  it 
seemed  well  nigh  unanswerable.  No  ordinary  constitutional 
lawyer  was  qualified  to  meet  it.  When  Mr.  Hayne's  great 
speech  on  this  subject  was  made,  in  1830,  (and  it  was  a  great 
speech,)  its  whole  material  was  a  reproduction  of  the  views  of 
Mr.  Calhoun,  then  Vice  President.  Northern  men  gathered  in 
dismay  and  said,  "  can  it  be  answered  ?"  And  one  man  came 
to  Mr.  Webster  with  the  question,  "  can  it  be  answered  ?" 
"We  shall  see,  sir,"  replied  he,  "we  shall  see — tomorrow." 
And  on  the  morrow  the  country  did  see,  and  never  forgot. 
They  saw  the  Southern  idea  utterly  demolished,  with  a  logic  that 
convinced  all  minds,  and  an  eloquence  that  melted  all  hearts. 
Then  and  there  it  was,  that  "  the  lost  cause  "  was  lost.  There 
was  the  first  great  battle.  If  the  Calhoun  construction  of  the 
constitution  had  been  sound,  secession  would  have  been  right. 
And  if  right,  it  would  have  succeeded.  The  lofty  and  noble  prop- 
osition set  forth  by  Mr.  Webster — that  our  government  is  greater 
than  a  partnership,  and  more  durable  than  a  contract — a  Union 
now  and  forever,  with  which  liberty  itself  is  one  and  insepara- 
ble— sank  deep  into  the  hearts  of  Northern  men,  and  remained 
there.  It  was  this  conviction  that  brought  them  up  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  final  crisis,  and  enabled  them  to  vindicate  on  the 
field  what  had  been  demonstrated  in  the  Senate.  They  were 
thrice  armed,  when  their  quarrel  was  shown  to  be  just. 
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The  echoes  of  that  great  eloquence  still  lingered  round  the 
Capitol,  and  the  answering  public  sentiment  was  strong.  No 
man  saw  more  clearly  than  Mr.  Calhoun  did,  for  his  fore- 
sight was  far-reaching,  that  the  cause  he  contended  for  had 
received  its  death  blow  ;  that  the  North  would  never  yield  the 
point.  But  he  clung  to  it  still,  with  the  tenacity  and  the  sad- 
ness of  despair.  Involved,  as  he  thought,  were  the  civiliza- 
tion, the  institutions,  the  social  life,  the  prosperity,  that  were 
precious  to  his  people,  and  dear  to  himself.  Again  and  again 
he  marshalled  in  its  support  that  strong  and  brilliant  minority 
who  trusted  and  followed  him.  With  will  unconquerable,  with 
intellect  inexhaustible,  but  with  unfailing  self-command  and 
knightly  courtesy,  he  fought  still  for  the  smitten  cause  and  the 
forlorn  hope.  Always  respected  by  his  opponentsxhis  personal 
dignity  he  never  lost.  He  was  a  power  in  the  Senate,  though 
not  its  greatest  power ;  not  its  largest  figure,  but  one  of  its 
most  striking,  most  interesting,  most  fascinating. 

Such  were  the  men  who  gave  leadership  and  character  to  the 
United  States  Senate  in  those  days.  And  such  were  they  who 
were  associated  with  those  leaders. 

Into  that  stately  assembly  walked,  in  1830,  one  of  the  most 
modest,  reticent,  quiet,  gentlemen  that  ever  lived  ;  with  no  self- 
assertion,  seeking  no  leadership,  making  few  speeches,  taking 
nothing  at  all  upon  himself,  the  representative  of  one  of  the 
smallest  and  most  rural  states  of  the  Union,  with  no  ambition 
to  gratify,  no  purposes  of  his  own  to  serve.  But  he  came  there, 
not  to  be  inquired  of  by  his  distinguished  associates,  "Friend, 
how  earnest  thou  in  hither  ?  "  He  came  to  take  his  place  from  the 
first,  and  to  retain  it  to  the  last,  as  their  acknowledged  peer.  No 
man  in  that  Senate  was  more  thoroughly  respected  and  es- 
teemed. No  man  was  more  listened  to,  when  on  comparatively 
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rare  occasions  he  thought  proper  to  address  them.  No  man's 
opinion  had  more  weight ;  no  man's  intimacy  was  more  courted 
by  the  great  men  I  have  alluded  to,  than  that  of  Samuel  Pren- 
tiss.  His  position  there,  and  his  standing  in  the  Senate,  were 
such  that  he  not  only  representefl,  but  honored  his  state.  It 
was  a  remarkable  exhibition  of  the  influence  of  high  character, 
and  of  quiet  intellectual  force.  He  came  to  be  regarded  by 
many  as  the  best  jurist  in  the  Senate,  yet  no  jurist  said  so  little 
on  the  subject.  Although  Judge  Story  was  then  sitting,  in  the 
height  of  his  fame,  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Chan- 
cellor Kent  declared  that  he  regarded  Judge  Prentiss  as  the 
first  jurist  in  New  England.  And  what  was  a  great  deal  better 
than  that,  he  was  a  man  of  an  independence  of  character  that 
nothing  could  swerve.  One  might  suppose  from  what  I  have 
said  of  his  modesty  and  gentleness,  his  consideration  for  others 
and  his  distrust  of  himself,  that  he  would  be  a  man  who  could 
be  easily  swayed  and  influenced.  He  was  like  the  oak  tree,  its 
branches  bending  in  the  breeze,  the  trunk  solid  and  immovable. 
When  the  bankrupt  law  was  passed  in  1840,  though  it  was 
strenuously  urged  by  the  Whig  party,  to  which  Judge  Prentiss 
belonged,  he  opposed  it.  He  stood  out  against  the  almost  uni- 
versal public  demand  ;  and  he  made  a  speech  against  it,  which 
was  said  on  all  hands  to  be  the  ablest  speech  of  the  whole  de- 
bate. He  could  stand  alone  well  enough,  when  there  was  any- 
thing worth  standing  out  about.  The  subsequent  history  of 
that  bankrupt  law  demonstrated  that  Judge  Prentiss  was  right. 
It  was  an  ill  advised,  hasty  piece  of  legislation,  which  Congress 
were  glad  afterwards  to  abandon  and  repeal. 

I  cannot  dwell  upon  incidents  of  his  senatorial  career.     I 
cannot  rehearse  or  repeat  anything  from  his  speeches.     I  must 
pass  superficially  over  much  that  might  be  dwelt  on.     The 
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flying  hour  admonishes  me  that  I  must  hasten  on.  One  single 
passage  let  me  quote  from  memory — and  I  can  repeat  sub- 
stanially  his  language — in  a  speech  made  in  the  United 
States  Senate  in  1841,  when  in  his  own  quiet  and  modest  wa}^, 
he  expressed  what  was  the  guiding  principle  of  his  public  and 
political  life.  "I  would  not  be  understood,"  he  says,  "as 
undervaluing  popularity,  because  I  disclaim  it  as  a  rule  of 
conduct.  I  am  quite  too  humble  and  unpretending  an  individ- 
ual to  count  greatly  upon  it,  or  to  seek  for  or  desire  any  which 
does  not  arise  from  the  pursuit  of  right  ends  by  right  means. 
Whatever  popularity  that  ma}'  bring,  will  be  as  grateful  to  me 
as  to  any  one.  But  I  neither  covet  nor  am  ambitious  of  any 
other."  He  expressed  in  that  modest  way  the  same  thought 

•  • 

Lord  Mansfield  expressed  when  he  said  "I  am  not  insensible 
to  popularity :  but  I  desire  the  popularity  that  follows,  not 
that  which  is  run  after." 

In  1841,. very  near  the  conclusion  of  his  second  term  in  the 
Senate,  he  was  appointed,  by  universal  consent,  and  with  un- 
qualified approbation,  Judge  of  the  United  States  Court  for  the 
district  of  Vermont,  to  succeed  Judge  Paine,  who  had  deceased. 
He  went  upon  the  bench,  and  remained  there  the  rest  of  his  life. 

In  those  days,  Judge  Nelson  was  the  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  who  was  assigned  to  this  circuit. 
And  unlike  the  judges  of  our  day,  who  are  either  too  busy  or 
too  little  inclined,  to  travel  about  the  country  and  hold  circuit 
courts,  it  used  to  be  Judge  Nelson's  practice,  and  his  pleasure, 
to  come  up  into  Vermont  once  a  year  at  least,  and  sometimes 
oftener,  and  sit  in  the  United  States  Court  with  Judge  Prentiss. 
If  there  ever  was  a  better  court  than  that,  for  the  daily  admin- 
.istration  of  human  justice,  year  in  and  year  out,  in  great  mat- 
ters and  small,  I  do  not  know  where  it  sat.  The  men  were 
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entirely  unlike.  No  two  judges  so  eminent  could  have  been 
less  alike  than  they  were.  Judge  Nelson  was  not  a  great  law- 
yer ;  he  was  a  very  good  one.  He  had  a  large  judicial  experi- 
ence ;  natural  judicial  qualities ;  great  practical  sagacity,  a 
strong  sense  of  justice,  and  the  moral  courage  of  a  lion.  He  was 
probably  one  of  the  best  presiding  magistrates  that  has  sat  upon 
the  bench  of  any  nisi  prius  court  in  our  day.  Not,  I  repeat, 
because  he  was  a  great  lawyer,  but  because  he  was  a  great  mag- 
istrate. He  had  a  sway  over  the  proceedings  of  his  court  that 
controlled  its  results  for  good;  there  was  a  moral  power  and 
dignity  about  it  that  was  salutary  in  its  influence,  not  only 
on  the  business  in  hand,  but  upon  everybody  that  came 
near  it.  It  was  felt  by  counsel,  by  juries,  by  witnesses, 
by  parties.  I  used  to  think,  as  Justice  is  depicted  as  bear- 
ing the  scales "  and  the  sword,  that  Prentiss  carried  the 
scales,  and  Nelson  the  sword.  Prentiss  carried  the  scales, 
hung  upon  a  diamond  pivot,  fit  to  weigh  the  tenth  part 
of  a  hair ;  so  conscientious  he  was,  so  patient,  so  thought- 
ful, so  considerate,  so  complete  in  his  knowledge  of  every 
principle  and  every  detail  of  the  law  of  the  land.  -  When 
he  held  up  the  scales,  he  not  only  weighed  accuratel}*,  but 
everybody  felt  that  he  weighed  accurately.  But  his  very  mod- 
esty, his  distrust  of  himself,  his  fear  lest  he  should  go  too  far 
or  too  fast,  deprived  him  to  some  extent  of  what  might  be 
called  the  courage  of  his  judicia1  convictions.  Nelson,  when 
they  sat  together,  always  took  care  to  assure  himself  from 
Judge  Prentiss,  that  he  was  right  in  his  conclusions.  They 
never  differed.  It  would  have  ^been  very  difficult  to  have 
brought  Judge  Nelson  to  a  different  conclusion  from  what  he 
was  aware  Judge  Prentiss  had  arrived  at.  But  the  sword  of 
justice  in  Nelson's  hand,  was  "  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of 
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Gideon."  And  .when  a  decision  was  reached,  it  was  put  in 
force  without  delay  or  further  debate,  and  without  recall.  And 
so  it  was  that  the  court  became  like  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock 
in  a  wear}7  land.  It  carried  with  it  an  inevitable  respect  and 
confidence.  It  was  a  terror  to  the  evil  doer,  and  the  prompt 
protection  of  the  just. 

And  yet  so  modest,  even  in  that  fine  and  ripe  and  consummate 
experience  and  knowledge  that  Judge  Prentiss  had  attained,  so 
modest  was  he  in  its  exercise,  that  it  was  difficult  to  bring  him 
to  a  final  decision  in  important  matters,  without  the  assistance 
of  Judge  Nelson.  And  he  never  could  be  brought,  though 
much  urged,  to  go  to  the  city  of  New  York  to  assist  in  the 
discharge  of  the  press  of  business  there,  as  it  is  customary  for 
judges  to  do,  and  as  I  am  frank  to  say  he  ought  to  have  done. 
He  did  himself  injustice  by  the  excess  of  his  modesty ;  but 
after  all  it  was  an  error  on  the  praiseworthy  side. 

These  desultory  observations  upon  Judge  Prentiss'  life,  in 
its  various  relations,  may  perhaps  have  indicated  sufficiently 
what  I  desire  to  convej',  in  regard  to  the  qualities  of  his  charac- 
ter and  his  intellect ;  he  was  a  man  of  rare  and  fine  powers,  of 
complete  attainments  in  jurisprudence,  a  student  and  a  thinker 
all  the  days  of  his  life ;  conservative  in  all  his  opinions,  consci- 
entious to  the  last  degree,  thoughtful  of  others,  a  gentleman  in 
grain,  because  he  was  born  so,  a  Christian  in  the  largest  sense 
of  the  term,  whose  whole  life  was  spent  in  the  careful  discharge 
of  his  duty,  without  a  thought  of  himself,  his  own  aggrandize- 
ment, or  his  own  reputation.  I  saw  him  for  the  last  time  I 
ever  saw  him,  on  the  bench  pf  his  court,  towards  the  close  of 
his  life,  perhaps  at  the  last  term  he  ever  held.  He  was  as 
charming  to  look  at  as  a  beautiful  woman,  old  as  he  was.  His 
hair  was  snow  white,  his  eyes  bad  a  gentleness  of  expression  that* 
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no  painter  can  do  justice  to  ;  his  face  carried  on  every  line  of 
it  the  impress  of  thought,  of  study,  of  culture,  of  complete  and 
consummate  attainment.  His  cheek  had  the  color  of  youth. 
His  figure  was  as  erect  and  almost  as  slender  as  that  of  a  young 
man.  His  old  fashioned  attire,  the  snowy  ruffle,  and  white 
cravat,  the  black  velvet  waistcoat,  and  the  blue  coat  with  brass 
buttons,  was  complete  in  its  neatness  and  elegance.  And  the 
graciousness  of  his  presence,  so  gentle,  so  courteous,  so  digni- 
fied, so  kindly,  was  like  a  benediction  to  those  who  came  into 
it.  Happy  is  the  man  to  whom  old  age  brings  only  maturity 
and  not  decay.  It  brought  to  him  not  the  premonitions  of 
weakness,  of  disease,  and  dissolution,  but  only  ripeness — ripe- 
ness for  a  higher  and  a  better  world.  It  shone  upon  him  like  the 
light  of  the  October  sun,  on  the  sheaves  of  the  ripened  harvest. 
Of  his  private  and  domestic  life,  I  forbear  to  speak.  His- 
torical societies  have  nothing  to  do  with  that.  Some  here  are 
old  enough  to  remember  the  admirable  woman,  his  wife.  Some 
may  still  remember  his  home,  in  a  day  when  as  I  have  said 
before,  the  times  were  different  from  what  they  are  now.  Steam 
had  not  put  out  the  fire  on  the  hearth.  Ostentation  had  not 
paralyzed  hospitality.  The  houses  swarmed  with  healthy  chil- 
dren. There  were  fewer  books,  but  more  study.  There  was 
less  noise,  and  more  leisure.  There  was  plainer  living,  and 
better  thinking.  He  had,  us  some  knew,  peculiarities — eccen- 
tricities they  might  be  called — in  his  personal  conduct.  They 
were  nothing,  probably,  but  the  outgrowth  of  a  strong  individ- 
uality, which  consideration  for  others  restrained  from  having 
any  other  vent.  His  ways  were  exact ;  they  were  set ;  they 
were  peculiar.  When  he  came  down  from  his  chamber  in  the 
morning,  and  his  family  and  his  guests  were  in  the  house,  he 
spoke  to  no  one.  It  was  understood  that  no  one  should  speak 
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to  him.  He  passed  through  them  as  if  in  a  vacant  room,  to  his 
particular  chair.  He  took  down  the  Bible,  and  read  a  chapter ; 
and  he  rose  up,  and  offered  a  prayer.  And  then  he  went  to 
the  breakfast  table.  After  that,  there  was  no  courtesy  more 
benignant  and  kindly  than  his.  And  that  was  an  unvarying 
practice ;  and  every  one  who  knew  the  ways  of  his  househeld 
respected  it.  It  was  the  flower  of  that  old  time  reverence 
which  distinguished  his  whole  life  ;  when  he  came  forth  in  the 
morning,  he  spoke  to  God  first. 

It  never  seemed  to  me — I  was  too  far  away  at  the  time  of  his 
funeral  to  be  present — it  never  seemed  to  me  that  he  was  dead. 
It  never  seemed  as  if  I  should  find  his  grave  if  I  explored  your 
cemetery.  He  seemed  to  illustrate  how  it  was  that  in  the  old 
days  it  came  to  be  believed,  that  some  men  departed  this  life  with- 
out dying.  He  looked  to  me  like* a  man  who  was  only  waiting 
to  hear  the  words,  "•  Friend,  come  up  higher"  ; — like  one  who 
in  due  time  would  pass  on  before  us,  not  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  appointed  to  all  the  living,  but  walking 
away  from  us,  upward  and  onward,  until  like  the  prophet  of 
old,  he  walked  with  God,  and  disappeared  from  our  sight  among 
the  stars. 

'  It  has  been  said,  and-often  repeated,  that  history  is  philoso- 
phy teaching  by  example.  That  is  as  true  of  personal  history, 
as  of  national ;  because  the  one  is  only  the  aggregate  of  the 
other.  The  mere  flight  of  time  does  not  make  history.  For 
countless  centuries  the  land  we  live  in  lay  under  the  eye  of  the 
Almighty,  and  the  morning  and  the  evening  rose  and  fell  upon 
it,  and  the  summer  and  the  winter  came  and  went,  but  it  had 
no  history,  because  it  had  no  civilized  life.  History  is  the  story 
of  the  life  of  men  ;  principally  the  public  and  conspicuous  men  ; 
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strictly,  the  aggregate  life  of  all  men.  There  are  lives  enough 
that  terminate  at  the  grave,  that  display  no  example,  point  no 
moral,  transmit  no  inheritance.  They  are  but  the  dust  that  re- 
turns to  the  dust  again.  No  Historical  Society  need  busy  itself 
about  them.  They  are  not  those  that  make  the  history  of 
a  nation  great.  I  have  spoken,  (how  imperfectly,  no  one 
knows  better  than  I  do,)  of  one  of  the  illustrious  lives  of  the 
earlier  annals  of  Vermont.  But  he  did  not  stand  alone.  He 
stood  among  his  peers,  among  the  men  of  his  day  in  the  state 
of  Vermont,  eminent,  useful,  distinguished  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  life,  and  especially  in  public  life.  They  are  all  gone, 
— like  him — with  him.  They  have  bequeathed  to  us  a  history, 
than  which  there  is  no  better.  There  are  more  splendid  histo- 
ries ;  there  are  none  more  worthy,  more  noble,  than  that  of  our 
own  state  of  Vermont.  No  people  have  more  right  to  be  proud 
of  their  history  than  we  have. 

And  the  moral  of  such  lives  is,  that  it  is  for  us  to  preserve 
that  history  unimpaired  and  unstained,  and  to  transmit  it  to 
the  children  who  are  growing  up  about  us,  and  who  will  so  soon 
fill  our  places. 

How  shall  it  be  done  ?  By  seeing  to  it  that  the  quality  of 
the  men  in  public  places  and  public  trusts 9does  not  run  down. 
I  do  not  say  this  because  I  think  it  needs  specially  to  be  said 
in  the  State  of  Vermont.  Our  high  places  are  still  worthily 
filled.  But  it  is  a  point  to  which  the  attention  of  American 
people  everywhere  needs  to  be  directed.  As  long  as  these  lives 
are  noble  and  great,  so  long  we  shall  maintain  the  honor  of 
the  history,  and  the  beneficence  of  the  prosperity  of  the  State 
of  Vermont. 

It  is  a  common  saying,  that  this  is  a  government  of  the  peo- 
ple. That  is  a  mistake  ;  there  never  was  a  government  of  the 
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people.  No  people  can  administer  a  government ;  they  only 
designate  the  men  who  shall  administer  it.  That  is  what  they 
have  to  do,  and  all  they  can  do.  We  have  seen  the  manner  of 
men  that  our  fathers  placed  in  the  discharge  of  public  trusts. 
If  the  same  superiority  which  they  demanded,  we  demand,  it 
will  be  forthcoming.  The  world  has  not  depreciated.  There  is 
as  much  capacity  in  it  as  there  ever  was.  If  it  is  called  for,  it 
will  come  to  the  surface.  If  it  is  made,  as  it  should  be,,  the  ex- 
clusive requisite  to  public  office  of  importance,  it  will  not  fail  to 
be  found.  It  is  time  there  was  courage  enough  to  controvert 
the  idea  that  in  some  parts  of  this  country  is  making  its  way, 
that  all  that  is  necessary  to  qualify  a  man  for  high  office,  is  the 
cunning  that  enables  him  to  get  into  it.  The  government  of 
the  country  requires  personal  superiorit}^ ;  superiority  of  natural 
capacit}7,  superiority  of  attainment ;  the  acquirements  of  those 
who  have  been  willing  to  toil  while  others  slept ;  and  it  is  time 
that  we  had  the  sense  to  think  so,  and  the  courage  to  say  so. 

When  the  day  comes,  as  it  has  come  in  too  many  other 
places,  when  the  road  to  high  office  shall  require  a  man,  instead 
of  attaining  the  requisite  superiority,  to  divest  himself  of  all 
appearance  of  superiority  to  the  general  mass  of  mankind,  and 
to  assimilate  himself  as  completely  as  possible  with  those  who 
are  inferior ;  and  having  thus  achieved  a  mean  and  unwor- 
thy popularit}7,  then  to  exercise  his  ability  in  crawling  into 
place,  by  traffic,  and  management,  and  intrigue — when  that 
time  comes,  I  say,  it  will  need  no  prophet  or  astrologer  to  cast 
the  horoscope  of  our  State.  The  dry  rot  will  permeate  every 
timber  of  the  edifice  that  our  fathers  reared,  and  all  the  glory 
of  the  past  will  be  lost  in  the  dishonor  of  the  future. 
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EARLY  PRINTING  IN  AMERICA 

DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  VERMONT  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY, 

AT     MONTPELIER,    OCTOBER   25,    1894,    BY 

HENRY   0.    HOUGHTON, 


WITH    THE   ADDRESS   OF 


JUSTIN    S.   MORRILL, 

ON  PRESENTATION  OF  THE  SENATOR'S  PORTRAIT  TO  THE  SOCIETY 
BY  THOMAS  W.  WOOD, 

WITH    THE 

Proceedings  of  the  Vermont  Historical  Society, 

OCTOBER    16    AND    25,    1804. 


MONTPELIER : 

PRESS  or-  THE  WATCHMAN  PUBLISHING  Co. 
1894. 


Joint  Resolution. 


Resolved,  By  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  : 
That  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  be  directed 
to  procure  the  printing  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Vermont 
Historical  Society,  October  16,  1894,  and  of  the  adjourned 
Annual  Meeting  of  said  Society,  October  25,  1894,  and  of 
the  address  of  Hon.  JUSTIN  S.  MORRIU,  and  Hon.  H.  O. 
HOUGHTON,  delivered  before  said  Society,  in  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  evening  of  said  day, 
to  be  disposed  of  as  follows  :  To  each  member  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  one  copy  ;  to  each 
Town  and  City  Clerk,  one  copy  ;  to  each  College,  Normal 
School,  Academy  and  Public  Library,  one  copy  ;  to  the 
Governor,  each  of  the  heads  of  Departments,  and  each 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  one  copy  ;  to  the  VERMONT 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,  four  hundred  copies,  and  the  re- 
mainder to  the  State  Library,  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Trustees  thereof. 


W.  STICKNEY, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

•  ZOPHAR  M.  MANSUR, 

President  of  the  Senate. 


Approved  November  6,    1894. 


URBAN  A.  WOODBURY, 

Governor. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


THE  VERMONT  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,  pursuant  to  no- 
tice, held  its  Annual  Meeting  in  the  State  House,  in 
Montpelier,  on  Tuesday  the  i6th  day  of  October,  A.  D. 
1894. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Hon. 
HIRAM  CARLETON,  and  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev. 
A.  D.  BARBER. 

The  following  members  were  present :  G.  G.  BENEDICT, 
of  Burlington;  A.  D.  BARBER,  of  Wiliiston;  R.  M.  COL- 
BURN,  of  Springfield;  GEO.  C.  CHANDLER,  of  Berlin; 
HIRAM  CARLETON,  of  Montpelier;  G.  A.  DAVIS,  of  Wind- 
sor; CHARLES  DEWEY,  of  Montpelier;  Jos.  A.  DE  BOER,  of 
Montpelier;  C.  S.  FORBES,  of  St.  Albans;  W.  S.  HAZEN,  of 
Northfield;  T.  S.  PECK,  of  Burlington;  GEO.  W.  SCOTT,  of 
Montpelier. 

The  records  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  DAVIS,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Treasurer  be  and  is  hereby  directed  to  give  no- 
tice to  each  member  of  the  fact  that  his  dues,  if  any,  are  unpaid,  and 
the  amount  thereof,  and  that  he  inclose  in  such  notice  a  copy  of  the 
3d  By-Law  ;  that  any  member  who  will  pay  two  dollars,  of  which  one 
dollar  shall  represent  the  dues  of  current  year,  before  January  i,  1895, 
shall  remain  in  regular  standing. 
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Mr.  DEWEY  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  nominate  a  Board  of  Officers 
of  the  Society  for  the  year  ensuing,  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  President  named  as  such  Committee  :  CHARLES 
DEWEY,  R.  M.  COLBURN  and  G.  A.  DAVIS. 

Pending  the  report  of  said  Committee,  the  President 
presented  to  the  Society,  on  behalf  of  W.  W.  Goss,  of 
The  Hotchkiss  School,  Lakeville,  Conn.,  a  twelve  pound 
cannon  ball,  which  had  been  dug  up  on  the  site  of  the 
manufactory  conducted  by  ETHAN  ALLEN  at  Salisbury, 
Conn.,  before  his  emigration  to  Vermont.  Letters  attest- 
ing the  originality  of  the  relic  accompanied  the  donation 
and  were  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file. 

Hon.  CHARLES  DEWEY,  from  the  Committee  on  Nomi- 
nations, reported  the  following  list  of  Officers  for  the  year 
ensuing  : 

President — Hon.  HIRAM  CARLETON,  of  Montpelier. 

Vice-P residents — Hon.  GEO.  G.  BENEDICT,  of  Burlington; 
Rev.  W.  S.  HAZEN,  D.  D.,  of  Northfield,  and  R.  M.  COL- 
BURN,  Esq.,  of  Springfield 

Recording   Secretary — Jos.  A.  DE  BOER,  of  Montpelier. 

Corresponding  Secretaries — Gen.  T.  S.  PECK,  of  Bur- 
lington; Col.  CHAS.  S.  FORBES,  of  St.  Albans. 

Treasurer — GEO.  W.  SCOTT,  of  Montpelier. 

Librarian — GEO.  C.  CHANDLER,  of  Berlin. 

Curators — Hon.  GILBERT  A.  DAVIS,  for  Windsor  Coun- 
ty ;  EDWARD  CONANT,  for  Orange  County ;  F.  W.  BALD- 
WIN, for  Orleans  County  ;  Hon.  GEO.  N.  DALE,  for  Essex 
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County ;  Jos.  K.  EGERTON,  for  Washington  County  ; 
Hon.  FRANKLIN  FAIRBANKS,  for  Caledonia  County ;  Rev. 
A.  D.  BARBER,  for  Chittenden  County ;  Hon.  J.  L.  MAR- 
TIN, for  Windham  County. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  BARBER,  the  report  was  accepted, 
and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  DEVVEY,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Secretary  should  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Society  for  the 
gentlemen  named.  Said  ballot  having  been  cast,  they 
were  duly  declared  elected. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  Standing  Com- 
mittees : 

On  Library — Jos.  A.  DE  BOER,  Gen.  T.  S.  PECK  and 
R.  M.  COLBURN. 

On  Printing — Hon.  G.  G.  BENEDICT,  Hon.  HIRAM  A. 
HUSE  and  GEORGE  W.  SCOTT. 

On  Finance — Col.  CHARLES  S.  FORBES,  Jos.  K.  EGER- 
TON and  GEO.  C.  CHANDLER. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  BARBER,  the  Secretary  was  directed 
to  express  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Goss, 
of  Lakeville,  Conn.,  for  the  "Ethan  Allen  Cannon  Ball;" 
and  also  to  all  other  persons  who  had  made  donations  to 
the  Society  at  this  time. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  Active  Mem- 
bers of  the  Society : 

Hon.  LEVI  K.  FULLER,  Brattleboro,  Vt.;  Dr.  W.  SE- 
VVARD  WEBB,  of  Shelburne,  Vt.;  Mr.  JAMES  C.  HOUGHTON, 
Montpelier,  Vt.;  WM.  B.  C.  STICKNEY,  Esq.,  Bethel,  Vt.; 
Col.  M.  R.  PAINE,  Windsor,  Vt.;  Rev.  A.  N.  LEWIS, 
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Montpelier,  Vt.;  Rev.  HENRY  FAIRBANKS,  St.  Johnsbury, 
Vt. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  Correspond- 
ing Members  of  the  Society  : 

Rev.  WM.  COPLEY  WINSLOW,  Boston,  Mass.;  BENJ.  F. 
STEVENS,  Esq.,  London,  England  ;  Rev.  E.  H.  BYINGTON, 
Newton,  Mass.;  E.  S.  WALKER,  Esq.,  Springfield,  111. 

The  reports  of  the  Treasurer  and  Librarian,  accepted, 
adopted  and  ordered  recorded,  were  as  follows : 

Treasurer  s  Report — Cash  in  Savings  Banks,  October 
18,  1893,  $128.52;  Interest  to  July  I,  1894,^5.09;  Total 
$133.61.  Disbursed:  May  31,  1894,  for  moving  books 
$4.00  ;  Balance,  October  16,  1894,  in  the  Montpelier  Sav- 
ings Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  $129.61,  with  interest  from  July 

I,  1894. 

GEO.  W.  SCOTT,  Treas. 

Librarian  s  Report — Received  during  the  year  ending 
October  16,  1894,  152  books,  63  pamphlets,  one  daguerre- 
otype and  one  copy  of  old  money. 

GEO.  C.  CHANDLER,  Librarian. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  DE  BOER,  the  following  resolutions 
were  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  Society  cause  an  entry  to  be  made  upon  its  Re- 
cords, attesting  the  value  to  Vermont  and  to  his  town  home,  of  the 
distinguished  public  and  private  services  of  W.  H.  H.  BINGHAM,  re- 
cently deceased.  Prominent  for  many  years  in  State  affairs,  long 
identified  as  Counselor,  Trustee  and  Officer,  with  several  of  its  most 
important  financial,  insurance  and  civic  institutions,  Mr.  BINGHAM 
was  always  found  by  all,  wise,  able,  attentive,  courteous  and  true.  His 
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influence  was  of  the  highest  good,  his  acquaintance,  therefore,  a  valua- 
ble possession,  and  h'is  friendship  an  evidence  of  character  in  the  man 
who  enjoyed  it.  This  record,  accordingly,  sincerely  attests  the  respect 
of  this  Society  for  Mr.  BINGHAM,  the  character  of  whose  long  and  use- 
ful life  has  rarely  been  equalled  and  seldom  been  surpassed  in  this  State. 

Resolved,  That  the  Society  learns  with  sincere  regret  of  the  recent 
death  of  Col.  ELISHA  P.  JEWETT,  the  oldest  at  the  time  of  his  decease, 
and  one  of  the  most  respected  citizens  of  Montpelier.  His  early  con- 
nections with  local  commercial  interests,  and,  afterwards,  with  the 
construction  of  the  Vermont  Central  R.  R.  and  other  lines  of  trans- 
portation, his  generous  contributions  to  the  building  of  Churches 
and  State  Houses,  and  his  public  services,  both  for  his  Town  and 
State,  deserve  a  record  as  being  one  of  unusual  individual  accomplish- 
ment, and  as  meriting  the  regard  of  good  citizens  everywhere.  Not 
only  because  Mr.  JEWETT  was  a  member  of  this  Society,  but  also  be- 
cause of  his  useful  life,  is  it  thought  appropriate  to  spread  this  testi- 
mony to  his  life  and  character  upon  the  Records  of  this  Society. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  DAVIS,  the  President  was  directed 
to  arrange,  if  possible,  for  the  use  of  Representatives'  Hall 
at  some  time  in  the  near  future,  for  the  reading  of  a  paper 
by  the  Rev.  A.  D.  BARBER  on  "  The  Place  of  Vermont  in 
the  Educational  Progress  of  the  United  States." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  DE  BOER,  the  Society  adjourned  un- 
til October  25th,  at  2  o'clock  p.  M. 


The  Society  met  pursuant  to  order  of  adjournment  on 
the  25th  of  October,  A.  D.  1894,  at  2  o'clock  P.  M. 

Hon.  HENRY  OSCAR  HOUGHTON,  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
and  Prof.  JOHN  W.  BURGESS,  of  New  York  City,  were 
elected  Honorary  Members  of  the  Society. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  Active 
Members  of  the  Society  : 
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Hon.  WM.  P.  DILLINGHAM,  Waterbury,  Vt.;  Supt. 
MASON  S.  STONE,  Montpelier,  Vt.;  MARTIN  L.  HAMBLET, 
Esq.,  Lowell,  Mass.;  Mr  S.  J.  BLANPIED,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  DE  BOER,  a  Committee  consisting  of 
GEO.  G.  BENEDICT,  HIRAM  A.  HUSE  and  HIRAM  CARLE- 
TON,  was  elected  and  instructed  to  bring  the  subject  of 
the  Marcus  D.  Oilman  Bibliography  of  Vermont  to  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature,  and  to  urge  the  value  and 
importance  of  its  publication  in  such  manner  as  may  sug- 
gest itself  as  best  to  the  Committee. 

Adjourned  until  7:30  o'clock  p.  M. 


Pursuant  to  public  notice  and  order  of  adjournment, 
the  Society  met  in  Representatives'  Hall  at  7:30  o'clock 
p.  M.,  Thursday,  October  25,  A.  D.  1894.  There  was  pres- 
ent a  large  assembly,  including  State  Officers,  Members 
of  the  Legislature,  and  other  citizens. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  HIRAM 
CARLETON,  and  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  E.  M. 
HAYNES,  Chaplain  of  the  Senate. 

After  briefly  announcing  the  object  of  the  Meeting,  the 
President  read  the  following  letter  from  Artist  THOMAS 
W.  WOOD: 

ATHENWOOD,  MONTPELIER,  VT.,  Oct.  25,  1894. 
To  JUDGE  HIRAM  CARLETON,  President. 

My  Dear  Sir: 

I  beg  leave  to  present  to  the  VERMONT  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  the 
portrait  of  Senator  JUSTIN  S.  MORRILL,  which  I  hope  will  be  accepted 
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as  a  mark  of  the  high  appreciation  of  his  great  services  to  our  whole 
country,  and  of  the  respect  and  affection  in  which  he  is  held  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  of  Vermont. 

Respectfully  yours, 

THOMAS  W.  WOOD. 

After  the  reading  of  the  letter,  the  portrait  of  Senator 
MORRILL  was  unveiled  by  Mr.  T.  C.  PHINNEY,  Sergeant- 
at-Arms  of  the  State,  and  was  greeted  with  long  continu- 
ed and  earnest  applause. 

On  motion  of  Hon.  CHARLES  DEWEY,  the  following  res- 
olution was  unanimously  adopted  : 

WHEREAS,  THE  VERMONT  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  has  been  often 
honored  by  Mr.  THOMAS  W.  WOOD  with  marks  of  his  practical  interest 
in  its  labors  and  he  now  renews  that  obligation  by  presenting  to  the 
Society  his  painting  of  JUSTIN  S.  MORRILL,  the  present  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  be  it,  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  Society  do  hereby  gratefully  accept  the  Wood 
painting  of  Senator  MORRILL  with  sincere  recognition  of  its  donor's 
interest  in  the  history  and  men  of  his  native  State. 

That  in  this  valuable  addition  to  its  historical  memoirs,  the  Society 
believes  itself  to  possess  a  work  that  will  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
two  distinguished  Vermonters,  its  Painter  and  its  Legislator. 

That,  in  appreciation  of  this  appropriate  historical  gift,  the  Society, 
by  its  President,  convey  to  Mr.  WOOD  its  sincere  thanks  and  the  fur- 
ther expression  of  its  regards,  and  of  the  hope  that  he  may  long  live  to 
extend  the  influence  of  his  art,  which  has  so  often  and  so  strongly 
shown  itself  in  works,  like  this,  of  loyal,  disinterested  citizenship. 

Mr.  WOOD  having  been  called  for  by  different  members 
of  the  Society,  arose  and  spoke  as  follows  : 

MR.  PRESIDENT:  The  resolution  is  rather  overpowering  to  me, 
not  to  the  Senator.  As  I  am  not  a  public  speaker,  but  a  painter,  I 
beg  leave  to  call  upon  the  distinguished  and  beloved  original  to  answer 
for  the  Portrait. 
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The  Senator,  thus  introduced  by  Mr.  WOOD,  made  a 
most  interesting  and  appropriate  response. 

[See  full  text  of  the  Address,  beginning  page  3.] 
At  the  close  of  Senator  MORRILL'S  address,  the    Presi- 
dent introduced  to  the  Society. the  Hon.  HENRY  O.  HOUGH- 
TON,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  who  delivered  an  Address  upon 
the  subject  of  "Early  Printing  in  America." 

[See  full  text  of  the  Address,  beginning  page  1 1.] 
On  motion  of  Hon.  HIRAM  A.  HUSE,  the  following  res- 
olution was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  THE  VERMONT  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  do  hereby  ex- 
press to  HENRY  O.  HOUGHTON,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Honorary  Mem- 
ber of  this  Society,  its  sincere  thanks  for  his  authoritative  and  able  Ad- 
dress upon  "Early  Printing  in  America,"  as  delivered  by  him  before  it  in 
Representatives'  Hall,  at  Montpelier,  October  25,  1894,  and  that  Mr. 
HOUGHTON  be  requested  to  supply  the  Society  with  -a  copy  of  said  Ad- 
dress for  publication  with  its  Annual  Transactions. 

On  motion  of  Hon.  GEO.  G.  BENEDICT,  the  Society  ad- 
journed, subject  to  the  call  of  the  President, 


THE   WOOD    PORTRAIT. 


AN     ADDRESS 


BEFORE   THE 


VERMONT  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 


BY 


Senator  JUSTIN  S.  MORRILL. 


DELIVERED  IN  THE  REPRESENTATIVES'  HALL,  MONTPELIER, 
OCTOBER  25,  1894. 


ADDRESS. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

Some  years  ago  when  a  man  first  heard  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  one  of  his  neighbors  for  president,  he  remarked : 
"Why,  he  will  do  well  enough  for  our  county,  but  won't 
he  be  rather  thin  for  the  whole  United  States?  "  When  it 
was  intimated  to  me  that  some  response  would  be  called 
for  from  me  upon  the  presentation  and  acceptance  of  Mr. 
Wood's  painting,  I  prepared  some  remarks,  expecting 
to  address  them  to  the  president  and  such  other  members 
as  might  assemble  in  the  room  of  the  Vermont  Historical 
Society ;  but  now  I  find  myself  in  front  of  the  picked  men, 
the  assembled  wisdom,  of  the  State,  and  much  fear  that 
you  will  find  my  remarks  rather  thin. 

Englishmen  and  other  foreign  visitors  say  that  America 
has  no  antiquities.  Of  course  they  never  saw  me,  and  I 
shall  assume  that  our  Historical  Society  is  not  now  at- 
tempting to  refute  this  charge  as  a  calumny,  when  all  we 
ever  claim  in  behalf  of  the  New  World  is  its  youth,  and 
that  only  in  its  teens. 

I  fear  you  have  placed  me  in  a  very  embarrassing  position. 
Everybody  understands  that  whoever  employs  himself  as 
his  own  lawyer  is  accounted  to  have  a  fool  for  his  client, 


and  the  case  before  you  is  the  presentment  of  myself.  You 
will  be  glad  to  learn  that  I  shall  treat  this  garrulous  old 
fellow,  though  very  much  his  friend,  with  the  utmost 
brevity. 

To  be  invited  to  sit  for  a  portrait  by  a  Vermont  artist,  of 
such  well-earned  renown  as  that  of  Mr.  Wood,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  is  a  rare  honor, 
and  to  have  the  portrait  presented  to  and  preserved  by  the 
Vermont  Historical  Society,  the  names  of  whose  members, 
past  and  present,  embellish  the  history  of  our  State,  adds  a 
grace  to  the  compliment  of  which  I  could  wish  I  were  more 
worthy. 

The  artist  and  the  Society,  however,  have  assumed  the 
whole  responsibility  of  the  affair.  Doubtless  the  artist 
might  have  made  a  better  picture,  if  he  had  been  more 
fastidious  as  to  the  original,  and  had  chosen  a  better  sub- 
ject, yet,  being  an  honest  likeness,  you  will  not  certainly 
hold  me  responsible  for  my  looks,  but  only  for  my  actions. 

I  may  be  indebted  for  this  mark  of  attention  to  some  sup- 
posed public  services,  as  judged  by  a  partial  friend,  or  to 
the  audacity  of  the  Vermont  Legislature  of  1890  in  longer 
retaining  an  octogenarian  in  the  public  service.  However 
it  may  be,  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  explain  the  puzzle. 

Unincumbered,  forty  years  ago,  by  any  prior  record  of 
office-holding,  except  that  of  tything-man,  with  which  my 
excellent  townsmen  were  prone  to  honor  their  fellow  citi- 
zens when  married  a  little  late  in  life,  it  was  necessary  at 
the  start  of  my  official  life  to  ' '  screw  my  courage  to 
the  sticking  place"  even  to  meditate  going  at  a  bound  into 
the  Halls  of  Congress.  But  one  of  my  predecessors,  Judge 
Hebard,  encouraged  me  by  saying  that,  "  not  all  of  those 


who  didn't  invent  gunpowder  were  to  be  found  outside  of 
Congress."  Having  been  elected,  I  determined,  so  far  as 
within  my  power,  to  be  useful,  and,  at  least,  that  no  charge 
of  indolence  should  ever  stick  to  my  name. "  Attempting 
no  rivalry  in  the  field  of  a  recent  colleague,  the  Solon  of 
the  Senate  in  legal  learning,  faithful  labor  was  the  limit  of 
my  ambition. 

It  should  be  added,  that  little  is  ever  done  in  Congress 
without  earnest  wrestling,  and  nothing  without  inflexible 
work.  Good  measures  are  often  embarrassed  by  the 
amendments  of  friends,  as  well  as  by  briers  thrown  in  their 
track  by  opponents. 

If  I  refer  to  one  or  two  incidents  of  the  past,  it  will  not 
be  imputed  to  vanity,  when  one  point  appears  to  have  been 
a  mistake  of  mine,  and  the  other  a  question,  perhaps  not 
yet  determined,  whether  my  constituents  made  a  mistake 
or  not. 

After  some  years  of  service,  weary  and  worn  with  unend- 
ing day  and  night  labor  on  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  I  withdrew  my  name  as  a  candidate  for  re-election. 
With  this  purpose,  and  no  other,  I  went  to  the  District 
Convention,  where  a  committee,  headed  by  Charles  K. 
Field,  with  Hugh  Henry  and  Tom  Powers,  corralled  me, 
and  the  chairman  addressed  me  after  this  fashion  :  ' '  By  all 
the  Gods  of  the  hills  and  valleys,  when  we  took  you,  it  was 
of  some  importance  to  you  ;  now  it  is  of  some  importance 
to  us  \  "  They  demanded,  not  that  I  should  accept  of  a 
nomination,  but,  if  elected,  that  I  should  not  decline  to 
serve.  The  Convention  curtly  concluded  that  declinations 
in  time  of  war  were  not  in  order.  To  my  regret  at  the 
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time,  as  well  as  that  of  two  or  three  other  gentlemen,  quite 
willing  to  relieve  me  from  any  task,  my  service  was  further 
protracted. 

To  have  left  the  service  then  would  have  taken  from  me 
the  great  privilege  and  advantage  of  long  personal  acquain- 
tance with  many  of  the  statesmen,  and  military  and  naval 
men,  by  whom  the  greatest  heroic  contest  in  human  history 
was  successfully  ended.  For  me,  would  it  not  have  been 
a  mistake  not  to  have  been  there  ?  And  a  greater  mistake, 
if  in  Congress,  to  have  been  only  an  idle  looker-on  ?  Even 
my  opponents  never  accused  me  of  idleness. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  late  war,  my  picture  was  put 
forth  by  a  rebel  Virginia  newspaper,  with  an  advertisement 
offering  a  like  reward  for  me,  dead  or  alive,  twenty-five 
dollars,  that  was  usually  offered  for  the  recovery  of  run- 
away slaves,  and  they  described  me  as  a  person  who 
would  be  sooner  suspected  to  have  been  the  author  of 
Yankee  Doodle  than  of  the  infernal  tariff  of  1861.  The 
picture  was  of  course  pleasing  to  the  Old  Masters  of  the 
South,  being  after  the  Satanic  manner  of  Hogarth's  Jack 
Wilkes,  but  I  have  not  learned  that  it  has  been  made  im- 
mortal by  preservation  in  any  of  their  Historical  Societies. 
It  will  be  for  posterity  to  say,  if  posterity  should  ever 
trouble  itself  to  say  anything  about  it,  whether  or  not  the 
Vermonters  made  a  mistake  in  not  surrendering  me  for 
the  twenty-five  dollar  Virginia  reward. 

To  few,  if  to  any,  has  so  much  of  opportunity  been 
granted  for  public  service,  to  none  more  of  unclouded  con- 
fidence at  home.  Wide  fields  were  opened,  and  diligent 
laborers  were  welcomed.  Let  me  cheerfully  concede  that 
if  any  success  has  ever  followed  labor  of  mine,  it  should  be 


attributed  for  twelve  years  to  the  high  and  stable  charac- 
ter of  my  constituents,  and  to  "  the  star  that  never  sets  " 
ever  since.  Backed  by  the  support,  trust  and  confidence 
of  such  a  people,  I  could  only  give  in  return  my  whole 
heart,  my  life,  and  whatever  ability  belonged  to  me.  So 
much  has  been  honestly  intended  and  attempted. 

Some  dear  friend  may  complain  that  you  are  making 
too  much  noise  about  an  inferior  subject,  but  to  me,  as  old 
Sam.  Johnson  once  said  about  music,  "  it  seems  the  least 
disagreeable  of  all  noises."  Surely  there  should  be  no 
complaint  when  it  is  Mr.  Wood's  picture,  not  myself,  that 
suddenly  becomes  historic. 

As  the  years  go  by  I  am  made  sad  by  the  departure  of 
friend  after  friend  of  my  early  manhood  to  that  bourne  to 
which  we  are  all  listening,  and  such  departures  from  our 
Capital  here  have  been  conspicuous.  Among  them,  the 
Reeds,  Upham,  Dewey,  Fifield,  Willard,  Walton  and 
Jewett,  were  cherished  friends,  and  excluding  politics,  let 
me  aid,  Atkins,  all  of  whom  were  men  of  mark,  worthy  of 
an/  man's  personal  esteem.  Yet  I  am  not  wholly  without 
so:ne  comfort  in  finding  that  the  friendly  sentiments  of  the 
Fathers  have  not  been  lacking  in  the  later  generation.  I 
must  not  deny  that  Vermont  has  made  my  political  life  an 
exceptionally  happy  one,  and  I  shall  only  trust  that  the 
honorable  position  so  long  occupied  by  me,  when  surrender- 
ed, as  it  soon  must  be,  will  be  found,  by  my  beloved  State, 
with  its  dignity,  prestige  and  honor  unimpaired  and  un- 
diminished. 

Let  me  close  by  tendering  my  profound  gratitude  to  my 
friend,  Mr.  Wood,  and  to  the  Vermont  Historical  Society 
for  their  distinguished  favor. 


EARLY   PRINTING  IN   AMERICA. 


AN     ADDRESS 


BEFORE   THE 


VERMONT  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 


BY 


HENRY     O.    HOUQHTON. 


DELIVERED  IN  THE  REPRESENTATIVES'  HALL,  MONTPELIER, 
OCTOBER  25,  1894. 


ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Vermont  Historical  Society  : 

On  October  26,  1836,  hours  before  dawn,  I  started  in  the 
mail-coach  from  Bradford,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  for 
Burlington,  on  Lake  Champlain,  to  be  initiated  into  a 
knowledge  of  printing,  an  occupation  which  I  have  follow- 
ed chiefly  since  that  time  until  the  present,  and  am  still  in 
my  humble  way  engaged  in  it.  On  the  way  over  the  hills 
from  Bradford  to  Montpelier,  a  heavy  snow-storm  was 
falling,  and  the  apple  trees  were  loaded  with  frozen  apples. 
At  high  noon  of  that  day  we  halted  for  dinner  in  this 
village,  then  as  now,  the  Capital  of  the  State.  I  remember 
with  what  wonder  my  boyish  eyes  looked  upon  the  State 
House  then  standing  on  this  site  with  its  tall  columns,  and 
with  what  admiration  they  rested  on  the  Member  from  my 
native  town,  dressed  in  the  traditional  blue  coat  with  brass 
buttons,  the  usual  apparel  of  statesmen  of  that  day,  so  very 
different  from  the  farmer's  frock  in  which  I  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  him  in  his  native  village.  Many  hours  after 
dark  we  arrived  in  Burlington,  having  made  a  journey  of 
eighty  miles  during  the  day.  Recalling  this  episode,  I  es- 
teem it  a  very  high  honor  to  be  called  upon  to  read  before 
this  Society  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  that  art  to  which  I 
have  devoted  most  of  my  life.  Therefore  I  beg  to  announce 
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as  the  subject,  upon  which,  with  your  kind  permission,  I 
propose  to  discourse  this  evening,  "  Early  Printing  in 
America." 

KARLY  PRINTING    IN    AMERICA. 

Printing  is  coeval  with  the  beginning  of  time.  Since 
the  earth  ceased  to  be  without  form  and  void,  and  first  the 
morning  stars  sang  together,  printing  has  existed.  By 
means  of  it  the  Heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
firmament  showeth  His  handiwork.  It  records  the,history 
of  the  world  in  the  pyramids  and  the  buried  mausoleums 
of  Egypt ;  in  the  art  and  literature  of  ancient  Greece  ;  in 
the  broken  aqueducts  and  crumbling  temples  of  ancient 
Rome,  as  well  as  in  MSS.  left  by  the  monks  and  scribes  of 
past  centuries.  What  we  call  the  invention  of  printing  was 
simply  a  device  for  the  use  of  movable  types.  This  was  so 
insignificant  a  circumstance  that  there  is  still  a  dispute  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  first  discoverer,  not  to  say  inventor,  of  the 
process,  as  well  as  the  place  where  the  invention  took  place. 
Fierce  contests  have  arisen  in  behalf  of  Coster  of  Haerlem, 
John  Gutenberg  and  others  of  Mentz,  Gutenberg  and  Men- 
tilius  of  Strasburgh,  and  Nicolas  Jansen  of  Venice,  to  say 
nothing  of  Faust  and  Shaeffer.  The  time  of  the  discovery 
is  also  in  doubt.  The  general  consensus  of  opinion  seems 
to  be,  however,  that  the  discovery  was  made  about  1440, 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  invention  spread  rapidly  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  its  discovery  ante- 
dating the  discovery  of  America  only  about  half  a  century. 
A  knowledge  of  the  art  was  about  twenty  years  later 
carried  to  England  by  William  Caxton.  The  fact  has  often 
been  commented  on,  that  the  printing  of  the  first  printers 
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excelled  in  beauty  of  execution  that  of  any  subsequent 
issues  of  the  printing  press.  The  reason  for  this,  I  think, 
will  be  apparent  when  we  consider  that  the  first  types  were 
imitations  of  the  chirography  of  the  monks,  and  from  long 
experience  and  practice  this  chirography  had  come  to  be 
very  beautiful  ;  but,  as  was  inevitable  when  speed  became 
an  important  element,  and  the  types  became  mechanical 
appliances,  this  love  of  beauty  gave  way,  as  has  been  the 
case  always,  to  utility  and  speed.  The  old  German  text, 
also,  through  the  process  of  years  has  gradually  given  way 
to  the  more  common  Latin  text,  and  as  we  see,  in  the 
modern  newspaper,  the  process  of  deterioration  still  goes 
on  in  obedience  to  the  demands  of  haste.  There  is  a  re- 
turn now  among  the  cultivated  to  the  more  careful  printing 
of  earlier  times.  An  evidence  that  this  early  printing  was, 
as  near  as  could  be,  transcripts  of  the  careful  penmanship 
of  the  old  monks,  can  be  seen  in  the  great  folios  in  that  re- 
markable library  at  Cairo,  where  it  is  difficult  for  even  an 
expert,  without  close  inspection,  to  say  whether  these 
books  were  printed  or  written. 

About  a  century  later,  namely,  about  1540,  we  find  books 
were  printed  in  the  Spanish- American  Colonies  of  Mexico 
and  Peru.  Here  again  there  is  a  great  dispute  as  to  the 
exact  time  or  the  definite  persons  who  first  introduced  the 
art  upon  this  continent.  Between  1540  and  1600,  a  period 
of  sixty  years  only,  about  ninety  books  were  printed  in 
Mexico. 

It  took  another  century  before  printing  was  introduced 
into  the  English-speaking  Colonies  of  North  America.  It 
was  not  until  1639,  three  years  after  the  establishment  of 
what  is  now  Harvard  University,  that  the  first  printing 
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press  was  set  up  in  the  house  of  Henry  Dunster,  the  first 
President  of  Harvard  College.  In  the  latter  part  of  1638, 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Glover  set  sail  from  England  with  his 
family,  two  or  three  assistants,  among  whom  was  Stephen 
Daye,  with  press  and  types,  with  the  purpose  of  converting 
the  Indians  in  the  then  comparatively  unknown  new  world. 
Mr.  Glover  died  on  the  voyage,  and  the  enterprising  Presi- 
dent of  the  College  married  his  widow,  and  with  her  became 
the  possessor  of  the  Press.  He  employed  Stephen  Daye  as 
his  manager.  Daye  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  of 
a  printer,  and  the  tradition  is,  that  he  was  a  locksmith. 
At  all  events  he  did  not  long  retain  the  charge  of  the  Press, 
about  ten  years  in  all,  and  then  adopted  that  ready  re- 
source of  so  many  people  who  are  unsuccessful  in  their 
chosen  vocations,  and  became  a  speculator  in  real  estate. 
It  is  recorded  that  one  of  his  transactions  in  this  line  was 
the  sale  of  25  acres  of  land,  the  consideration  being  "  a 
cow,  a  calfe,  and  a  two  years  oldheiffer."  He  appealed  to 
the  General  Court  to  recompense  him  for  his  losses  and  trials 
in  establishing  printing  in  the  Colonies,  and  the  General 
Court,  with  the  characteristic  generosity  and  carelessness  of 
legislative  bodies,  voted  him  a  grant  of  land,  and  omitted 
to  locate  it !  However,  the  real  printer  was  Henry  Duns- 
ter, President  of  the  College.  The  Press  was  set  up  in  his 
own  house.  Becoming  the  possessor  of  the  widow  of  Mr. 
Glover,  he  became  possessor  of  the  Press  also.  Years  after- 
wards, when  called  to  an  account  by  Mr.  Glover's  children, 
he  made  an  account  current,  debiting  himself  with  the 
types,  materials,  etc.,  and  crediting  himself  with  the  ex- 
penses, among  other  things  with  his  wife's  board,  and  that 
of  her  children.  This  account  current  is  so  curious  that  I 
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copy  a  few  items.  Among  other  things  Mr.  Dunster  debits 
himself  with 

A  tipit  Jugg  and  a  Watch,  £6.  6s.  6d. 

A  legacy  given  to  Jno.  Glover  by  his  Uncle  Harris, 

To  rent  of  fourten  Cows,  6  yeares  at  158,  pr.  Cow, 

To  rent  of  seaven  Oxen,  6  yeares  at  203.  prox,  £42. 

To  two  Swine,  £2. 

To  one  lead  pan  sould  for,  £i.  2s.  6d. 

To  Presse  and  the  p'fitt  of  it,  ^40. 

To  Prise  of  Mr.  Daye's  house,  ^30. 

To  two  oxen  and  one  cow  killed  for  the  family,  £20. 

On  the  other  side,  Mr.  Dunster  credits  himself  with  the 
Diet,  apparell  and  education  of  Roger  and  John  Glover 
two  yeares,  two  m6nths,  after  their  mother's  marriage  to 
said  Dunster,  till  her  death,  at  ^20.,  £86.  6s.  8d. 

Disbursements  for  maintenance  of  Mrs.  Glover  for  diet 
and  apparell  two  yeares  and  two  months  after  her  marriage 
with  Mr.  Dunster  till  her  death,  with  a  may d  to  attend  her, 
at  ^30.  per  annum,  ^65. 

By  a  bill  for  physicke  payd  to  Mr.  Ayres,  ^15. 

By  funerall  charges  expended  for  Mrs.  Glover,  £10. 

By  charges  disbursed  concerning  nine  arbitrations  and 
pd.  for  writings  to  scriveners,  etc.,  £2.  in  all,  £j. 

By  expenses  of  rates  and  suites  concerning  lands  at  Cam- 
bridge, ^45.  193.  4d. 

By  disbursements  for  reparations  of  the  house  at  Cam- 
bridge in  Mrs.  Glover's  life,  £16.  45. 

By  repaires  on  said  house  after  her  death,  £16.  is.  4d. 

By  this  account,  of  which  I  have  given  only  an  extract, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  President  was  a  thrifty  man,  and 
had  an  eye  to  his  own  interest.  The  debits  amounted  to 
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nearly  ^1400.,  about  $7,000.  Two  hundred  and  ten  years 
later  the  inventory  of  the  material  from  which  the  River- 
side Press  has  grown  was  not  far  in  amount  from  that 
furnished  by  President  Dunster.  The  debits  were  a  little 
more  than  the  credits  in  this  account  current  of  President 
Dunster,  leaving  him  only  about  ^100.  in  debt,  which  there 
is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  made  up. 

He  was  evidently  a  man  of  influence  in  the  Colony  and 
with  the  General  Court.  There  was  a  law  enacted,  doubt- 
less through  his  influence,  that  no  printing  should  be  exe- 
cuted in  the  Colonies,  except  at  Cambridge.  There  were 
licensers  of  the  Press  appointed,  of  wrhom  the  President  of 
the  College  was  one.  But  even  this  precaution  did  not 
seem  sufficient  to  meet  the  views  of  the  Great  and  General 
Court,  for  they  called  the  licensers  to  account  for  permit- 
ting the  printing  of  so  good  a  book  as  the  ' '  Imitation  of 
Christ,"  by  Thomas  a'Kempis,  it  having  been  reported  to 
the  Court  as  heretical,  and  further  progress  on  the  work 
was  forbidden. 

After  the  dismissal  of  Daye  from  the  management  of  the 
Press,  Samuel  Green  was  appointed  manager,  who  con- 
tinued in  charge  for  fifty  years.  He  was  one  of  the  boys 
of  the  town  who  came  over  in  1630  with  Winthrop,  and  he 
and  his  companions,  for  want  of  better  accommodations, 
were  obliged  to  make  use  of  empty  casks  for  lodgings.  He 
* '  was  a  commission  officer  of  the  military  company  in 
Cambridge  for  above  60  years  together,"  and  when  he 
could  no  longer  lead  his  trainbands,  he  was  carried  to  the 
field,  and  witnessed  and  directed  their  maneuvers  from 
his  chair.  He  was  the  father  of  nineteen  children,  many 
of  whom  became  printers  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
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It  is  stated  that  until  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution, 
in  1775,  Boston  was  not  without  one  or  more  printers  by 
the  name  of  Green,  descendants  of  Samuel  Green,  of  Cam- 
bridge. One  went  to  Boston,  some  of  his  descendants  for 
nearly  a  hundred  years  were  printers  in  Connecticut,  one 
went  to  Annapolis,  in  Maryland,  and  one  of  his  descen- 
dants had  an  interest  in  the  first  press  established  in  Ver- 
mont, namely,  Timothy  Green,  3d,  who  formed  a  co-part- 
nership with  a  man  by  the  name  of  Spooner.  From  this 
circumstance  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  press  which  is 
now  held  in  the  State  House,  at  Montpelier,  was  the  press 
used  by  the  original  Samuel  Green,  of  Cambridge. 
Spooner  himself  claims  to  have  been  the  first  printer  in 
Vermont.  In  this  connection  I  have  been  kindly  favored 
with  an  extract  from  Spooner 's  Vermont  Journal,  of  May 
1 6th,  1825,  which  contains,  in  an  obituary,  the  statement 
that  Thomas  Green  was  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Con- 
necticut Journal,  and  that  he  was  a  descendant  of  one  of 
the  first  printers  who  established  themselves  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  that  it  was  in  the  family  of  Green  that  the  illus- 
trious Franklin  received  his  first  instruction  in  the  art  of 
printing,  and  further  says,  it  appears  that  in  1649  this  press 
was  the  property  of  Samuel  Green,  son  of  Percival  Green, 
one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Cambridge.  I  have  the  authori- 
ty of  Dr.  Samuel  Green,  the  distinguished  Secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  for  saying  that  Percival 
Green  was  not  of  the  same  family  as  Samuel  Green,  the 
printer.  It  is  also  well  known  that  Benjamin  Franklin 
never  was  employed  by  Green.  He  served  his  apprentice- 
ship, as  stated  in  his  autobiography,  with  his  brother, 
James  Franklin,  and  he  exercised  his  art  in  this  country 
exclusively  in  Philadelphia. 
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There  were  two  presses  in  Cambridge,  the  one  brought 
by  Joseph  Glover,  and  the  other  sent  over  from  England 
by  a  corporation  formed  in  Hngland  for  propagating  the 
Gospel  in  New  England.  Both  these  presses  came  into 
the  possession  of  Henry  Dunster,  and  probably  Samuel 
Green  as  his  successor.  It  seems  to  me  therefore  that  the 
press  now  here  cannot  be  any  press  that  Franklin  ever 
worked  upon,  and  therefore  has  no  claim  to  be  called  in  any 
sense  a  Franklin  press.  That  it  may  be  the  press  original- 
ly used  by  Green  in  Cambridge,  and  therefore  one  of  the 
original  presses  sent  over  from  England,  seems  possible, 
and  perhaps  probable.  The  press,  so  far  as  I  can  judge, 
answers  pretty  accurately  the  description  of  the  original 
presses  used  by  Dunster  or  Daye.  That  it  came  afterwards 
into  the  possession  of  Green  is  beyond  question.  It  is  stat- 
ed that  when  Green  ceased  to  do  business  the  presses  re- 
verted to  the  College.  It  is  possible  that  they  were  then  of 
very  little  value,  and  one  of  them  might  easily  have  passed 
from  the  possession  of  the  college  to  Timothy  Green,  3d,  a 
descendant  of  Samuel  Green,  who  established  himself  in 
Norwich,  Conn.  That  Green  afterwards  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  Judah  P.  and  Alden  Spooner  of  Vermont  is  also 
a  matter  of  record.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  went  to  Ver- 
mont himself,  but  the  inference  is — and  a  natural  one — that 
he  furnished  the  machinery.  They  first  established  the 
press  in  Dresden,  a  part  of  Hanover,  which  was  then  in- 
corporated within  the  boundary  of  Vermont,  and  afterwards 
removed  it  to  Westminster.  From  that  period  to  the  pre- 
sent the  different  persons  who  have  interested  themselves 
in  the  matter  have  traced  the  press  through  various  vicis- 
situdes until  it  has  reached  its  haven  of  rest  in  the  care  of 
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the  Historical  Society  of  the  State  of  Vermont.  From  all 
the  evidence,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can  assume  that  there 
is  a  very  reasonable  probability  that  it  is  one  of  the  two 
identical  presses  on  which  printing  was  first  executed  in 
this  country.  Mr.  Henry  S.  Dana,  of  Woodstock,  has  two 
very  interesting  articles  in  the  Vermont  State  Journal  on 
this  subject,  in  which  I  notice  that  he  carefully  avoids  any 
allusion  to  Franklin,  and  they  seem  to  me  to  be  a  very 
careful  statement  of  the  whole  case. 

From  the  manuscript  records  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
United  Colonies,  who  were  the  agents  for  the  Society  in 
England,  it  seems,  as  indicated  above,  that  in  1656  there 
were  two  presses  in  Cambridge,  both  in  the  care  of  Green. 
One  belonged  to  the  College,  which  was  doubtless  the  press 
which  Mr.  Glover  purchased  in  England,  and  Daye 
brought  over,  and  the  other  was  the  property  of  the  corpor- 
ation in  England.  There  were  types  appropriated  to  each, 
so  the  condition  of  this  press  at  that  time  was  practically 
as  follows  :  Green  was  the  manager  of  the  press  for  the 
College  and  for  the  Corporation  for  propagating  the  Gospel 
among  the  Indians,  and  there  seems  also  to  have  been  an- 
other element  in  the  management  of  the  machinery  of 
printing. 

We  find  at  this  time  that  Hezekiah  Usher,  merchant, 
seems  to  have  been  an  agent  for  the  Corporation  in  England 
to  procure  the  printing  of  the  Psalms,  the  Catechism,  and 
the  New  Testament  in  the  Indian  language,  his  position 
being  what  is  now  known  as  that  of  publisher.  He  was 
empowered  to  furnish  materials  for  the  work,  and  also  to 
pay  Mr.  Green  for  the  printing,  and  below  is  Mr.  Green's 
itemized  bill  for  printing  the  Elliot  Bible,  the  whole 
amounting  to  ^234.  n.  8. 
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To  mending  of  the  windowes  of  the  printing  house,  £i. 
o.  5. 

To  pack  thrid  and  uellum,  53.  6d. 

To  2  barrells  of  Inke  and  leather  for  balls,  £20, 

To  hide  for  the  presse  being  broken,  £i. 

To  160  Reams  of  Paper  att6s.  per  ream,  £48. 

To  printing  the  Title  sheet  to  the  New  Testament,  £i. 

To  printing  1500  Cattechismes,  £15. 

To  printing  21  sheets  of  the  Old  Testament,  att  £3.  IDS. 
per  sheet,  Mr.  Johnson  being  absent,  £73.  IDS. 

To  printing  25  sheets  with  his  healp  att  50  shill.  per 
sheet,  £62.  IDS. 

To  binding  200  Testaments  att  6d.  a  peece,  £5. 

To.  Mr.  Johnson's  board,  £7.  58.  9d. 

John  Usher,  the  son  of  Hezekiah  Usher,  seems  to  have 
procured  the  first  copyright  law  in  this  country.  In  or- 
der to  protect  himself  from  others  obtaining  the  laws  and 
selling  them,  although  there  was  only  one  printing  press 
in  the  country,  the  General  Court  passed  the  first  copy- 
right law  in  May,  1673,  decreeing  as  follows: 

"John  Vsher,  Having  been  at  the  sole  chardge  of  the  impression  of 
the  booke  of  Lawes,  and  presented  the  Governour,  Magistrates,  Sec- 
retary, as  also  every  Deputy  and  the  Clark  of  the  deputation  with  one, 
the  Court  Judgeth  it  meete  to  order  that  for  at  least  Seven  Yeares, 
Vnlesse  he  shall  have  sold  them  all  before  that  tjme,  there  shall  be  no 
other  or  further  Impression  made  by  any  other  person  in  this  Jurisdic- 
tion, under  the  penalty  this  Court  shall  see  cause  to  lay  on  any  that 
shall  adventure  in  that  Kind,  besides  making  ffull  sattisfaction  to  said 
Jno.  Vsher,  or  his  Assigns,  for  the  chardge  and  damage  thereon.  Vot- 
ed by  the  Court  all  met  together." 

The  books  purporting  to  be  printed  by  Stephen  Daye 
were  thirteen,  so  far  as  the  titles  are  known.  The  first  book 
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printed  was  the  Freeman's  Oath,  the  second  an  Almanac 
calculated  for  New  England,  by  Mr.  Pierce,  mariner,  and 
the  third  in  1640  was  the  Psalms  in  Metre.  This  is  com- 
monly called  the  Bay  Psalme  Book,  and  a  fac-simile  of  it 
has  been  reprinted  in  recent  years.  With  regard  to  the 
books  purporting  to  have  been  printed  by  Stephen  Daye, 
it  is  stated  that  there  is  no  copy  to  be  found  with  his  im- 
print, confirming  the  idea  that  he  was  not  considered  the 
printer,  but  only  the  manager  of  the  press.  Among  Green's 
books  were  Norton's  "Heart  of  New  England  Rent  by  the 
Blasphemy  of  the  Present  Generation,"  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  and  various  others.  The  total  number  of 
books  printed  in  the  Colonies  from  1639  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Revolution  was  7,584. 

In  1660  Marmaduke  Johnson  was  sent  out  by  the  Cor- 
poration in  England  to  assist  in  printing  the  Bible.  He 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  expert  printer  who  came  to 
this  country,  but  he  gave  his  employers  and  friends  here  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  He  got  in  debt,  made  love  to  Mr. 
Green's  daughter  when  he  had  a  wife  in  England,  and  did 
various  other  things  which  interfered  with  his  usefulness. 
In  fact,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  typical  vagabond  journey- 
man printer.  His  misdemeanors  seem  to  have  been  for- 
given, however,  and  he  was  taken  back  to  the  press,  as 
Mr.  Elliot  interested  himself  in  his  behalf,  because  of  his 
great  skill  as  a  printer. 

After  the  press  ceased  to  exist  in  Cambridge,  printing 
presses  began  at  once  to  spring  up  in  Boston  and  in  other 
parts  of  New  England.  One  of  the  first  printers  in  Boston 
was  John  Foster,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  whose 
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printing  I  am  told  is  very  good.  It  does  not  appear  that 
he  was  bred  to  printing,  but  he  was  a  scholarly  man,  and 
apparently  took  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  his  business,  al- 
though he  does  not  seem  to  have  made  a  very  great  ad- 
vance over  his  predecessors,  Green  and  Johnson.  The 
earliest  book  from  his  press  is  said  to  have  been  published 
in  1676. 

One  of  the  earliest  printers  in  Boston  was  Samuel  Se well, 
afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts.  Neither  was  he 
bred  a  printer,  but  was  licensed  by  the  General  Court  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  printing  in  Boston,  but  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  made  a  particular  success  of  it. 

Samuel  Green,  a  son  of  Samuel  Green  of  Cambridge, 
also  printed  in  Boston,  and  as  has  been  said  before,  there 
were  Greens  who  established  themselves  in  different  parts 
of  the  colonies  as  printers. 

One  of  the  early  printers  in  Boston  was  James  Printer, 
who  was  a  native  Indian,  and  who  took  the  surname  Print- 
er from  his  occupation.  His  father  was  deacon  of  the 
church  of  Indian  Christians  established  in  Boston. 

An  eccentric  character  by  the  name  of  Thomas  Fleet  had 
a  printing  office  in  Pudding  Lane,  now  Devonshire  Street, 
Boston,  in  1712.  He  printed  pamphlets  for  booksellers  and 
small  books  for  children,  and  afterwards  in  1731,  establish- 
ed the  "Weekly  Rehearsal."  He  was  an  eccentric  and 
prOvSperous  man.  The  following  is  an  advertisement  of  his 
for  the  sale  of  a  Negro  woman : 

"To  be  sold  by  the  Printer  of  this  paper,  the  very  best  Negro  Wo- 
man in  this  Town,  who  has  had  the  smallpox  and  the  measles ;  is  as 
hearty  as  a  Horse,  as  brisk  as  a  Bird,  and  will  work  like  a  Beaver." 
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Another  noted  character  among  the  early  printers  of 
Boston  was  James  Franklin,  an  elder  brother  of  Benja- 
min Franklin.  He  was  the  son  of  a  tallow-chandler  whose 
grave  is  in  Boston.  He  established  a  newspaper,  the  New 
England  Courant,  which  became  so  obnoxious  that  he 
was  obliged  to  put  it  in  the  name  of  Benjamin,  who  it 
is  well  known,  quarrelled  with  his  brother,  and  practically 
ran  away  to  Philadelphia,  where  his  world-famous  career 
began.  James  Franklin  himself  was  afterwards  obliged  to 
leave  Boston,  and  established  the  first  printing  press  in 
Rhode  Island,  at  Newport. 

William  Bradford,  of  Leicester,  England,  established  the 
first  printing  press  in  Philadelphia  in  1682.  He  was  ap- 
parently a  member  of  the  sect  of  Quakers,  but  quarrelled 
with  them  on  doctrinal  points.  He  was  persecuted  and 
condemned  by  them  because  of  his  peculiarities,  and  on 
account  of  persecution,  both  judicial  and  by  his  sect,  he 
was  induced  to  leave  Philadelphia,  and  established  the  first 
printing  press  in  New  York,  in  1693.  His  son,  Andrew 
Bradford,  still  remained  as  a  printer  in  Philadelphia,  and 
there  is  evidence  in  Franklin's  account  of  the  matter  that 
the  father  was  in  the  habit  of  going  back  and  forward  on 
horseback  between  the  two  cities. 

The  history  of  early  printing  in  America  would  scarcely 
be  complete  without  a  notice  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  who 
went  to  Philadelphia  first  in  1723.  The  history  of  printing 
in  this  country  is  so  interwoven  with  the  life  and  history  of 
this  man  that  it  could  not  be  properly  sketched  without 
reference  to  him.  As  a  printer,  philosopher,  postmaster, 
diplomat  and  statesman,  the  history  of  his  life  is,  to  a  large 
extent,  the  history  of  this  nation,  and  everyone  connected 
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with  the  typographical  art  may  well  be  proud  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  such  an  expert  in  this  occupation,  and  that  his 
life  history  is  the  glory  of  those  devoted  to  the  art  of  print- 
ing- 
Printing  was  established  in  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and 
Maryland  in  the  early  part  of  the  i8th  century,  mostly  off- 
shoots from  the  presses  established  by  Franklin  and 
Andrew  Bradford. 

William  Goddard,  the  first  printer  in  Providence,  seems 
to  have  encountered  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  establish- 
ing himself  in  the  printing  and  publishing  business.  He 
removed  from  Rhode  Island  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
published  the  Pennsylvania  Chronicle.  From  there,  in 
1773,  he  removed  to  Baltimore.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
good  printer  and  an  able  editor,  but  had  ambitious  politi- 
cal aspirations,  and  among  other  things  desired  to  succeed 
Franklin  as  Postmaster-General,  and  failing  in  that,  tried 
to  obtain  other  offices.  At  this  time  there  was  in  Balti- 
more an  association  called  the  Whig  Club,  which  took 
offence  at  the  management  of  his  paper,  then  published 
in  the  name  of  his  sister,  and  called  him  before  them.  He 
declined  to  appear,  and  refused  to  give  the  name  of  the 
writer  of  the  objectionable  articles,  and  he  was  then  served 
with  the  following  notice  : 

"  IN  WHIG  CLUB,  March  4,  1777. 

Resolved,  That  William  Goddard  do  leave  this  town  by  twelve 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  and  the  county  in  three  days.'  Should  he 
refuse  due  obedience  to  this  notice  he  will  be  subject  to  the  resentment 
of  a  LEGION." 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  occupation  of  a  journalist 
was  not  without  its  thorns  in  those  early  days. 
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Early  in  the  i8th  century  printing  presses  were  estab- 
lished in  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina  offered  liber- 
al encouragement  to  any  printer  who  would  settle  in 
Charleston ;  but  in  Virginia,  the  mother  of  Presidents, 
there  seems  to  have  been  the  greatest  difficulty  in  establish- 
ing printing. 

Sir  William  Berkeley,  who  was  Governor  of  the  Colony 
thirty-eight  years,  in  his  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  the 
lords  ofjthe  committee  for  the  Colonies  in  1671,  sixty-four 
years  after  the  settlement  of  Virginia,  says:  "  I  thank  God 
that  we  have  not  free  schools  nor  printing ;  and  I  hope  we 
shall  not  have  these  hundred  years.  For  learning  has 
brought  disobedience  and  heresy,  and  sects  into  the  world; 
and  printing  has  divulged  them  and  libels  against  the  gov- 
ernment. God  keep  us  from  both." 

In  1 8 10,  William  W.  Hening,  a  lawyer  of  Richmond, 
found  the  following  among  the  records  of  the  Colony  : 

"Feb.  2 ist,  1682— John  Buckner  called  before  the  Ld.  Culpeper  and 
his  council  for  printing  the  laws  of  1680,  without  his  excellency's 
license,  and  he  and  the  printer  ordered  to  enter  into  bond  in  ioOj£  not 
to  print  anything  hereafter,  until  his  majesty's  pleasure  shall  be 
known." 

I  am  tempted  to  make  the  following  comment  on  this 
early  aversion  to  learning  and  printing  on  the  part  of  our 
Southern  friends,  by  saying  that  within  a  few  years  I  have 
been  through  the  South,  and  was  astonished  to  find  how 
few  books  were  consumed  of  late  years  in  that  region.  Be- 
fore the  war  a  great  many  of  the  people  had  large  and 
valuable  libraries,  but  now  the  demand  there  for  literature 
seems  to  have  dwindled  to  very  small  proportions.  Of  the 
books  of  which  I  have  the  most  knowledge,  I  find  that  the 
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whole  of  the  Southern  States,  so  called,  consume  about  75 
per  cent,  of  what  one  distributing  house  in  Boston  takes 
from  us,  and  the  market  for  these  is  so  restricted  that  there 
is  a  large  percentage  of  loss  from  failures  each  year  in  the 
distribution  of  that  small  number  of  books.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  wish  of  Gov.  Berkeley  seems  to  have  had 
a  fearful  realization. 

It  will  be  noticed  by  the  careful  student  of  the  history 
of  printing  that,  as  before  the  discovery  of  the  art,  the 
chief  labor  of  the  monks  who  transcribed  industriously 
the  elaborate  books  which  were  in  existence  before  that 
time,  was  devoted  to  religious  subjects,  so,  too,  the  early 
printers,  including  those  of  Mexico,  devoted  their  chief 
publications  in  book  form  to  the  cause  of  religion.  The 
Bible,  Psalter,  and  theological  books  seem  to  have  been 
the  prevailing  books  as  long  as  printing  was  confined  to 
the  publication  of  books.  My  own  impression  from  read- 
ing the  resumes  of  the  publications  in  different  countries, 
is,  that  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  fiction,  the  larger 
number  of  books  now  published  relate  to  religious  and 
theological  subjects. 

When  the  newspaper  sprang  into  existence,  although 
a  certain  class  of  newspapers  still  devote  themselves  to 
theological  discussions,  the  most  of  them  have  applied 
their  efforts  to  the  discussion  of  political  and  local  ques- 
tions. The  influence  of  the  newspaper  press  in  this  coun- 
try can  scarcely  be  estimated.  It  embodies  the  idea  of 
the  ancient  market-place  of  the  Greeks,  the  forum  of  the 
Romans,  and  discusses  the  political,  historical,  religious 
and  social  questions  of  modern  times,  and  its  influence 
penetrates  into  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Since  the 
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invention  of  printing,  books  have  increased  until  we  can 
form  little  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  that  portion  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  press.  When  we  come  to  consider  the  dif- 
ference in  the  present  newspaper  press  from  the  ancient 
Ramage,  on  which  then  the  slow  and  painful  printing  of 
250  copies  an  hour  would  have  been  a  good  product, 
whereas  you  now  have  a  production  of  thousands  an  hour 
from  the  new  form  of  the  cylinder  press,  so  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  hamlet,  no  matter  how  distant  from  the  great 
centres  of  communication,  but  can  have  its  daily  or  weekly 
supply  of  one  or  more  newspapers,  we  can  only  form  a  faint 
idea  of  the  magnitude  to  which  the  business  of  printing 
has  grown,  and  its  influence  upon  the  thought  and  action 
of  the  people  cannot  be  estimated. 

In  this  State  you  well  know  how  to  estimate  the  value 
of  the  newspaper  press.  There  are  famous  names  that 
have  existed  for  many  years,  and  probably,  considering  the 
number  of  the  population,  it  has  been  more  permanent  than 
almost  any  local  press  in  the  country.  The  Bennington 
Gazette,  the  Burlington  Free  Press,  the  Montpelier  Watch- 
man, the  North  Star,  the  Vermont  Chronicle,  the  Ver- 
mont Journal,  and  many  others,  testify  to  the  character 
and  power  of  the  press  which  has  helped  to  make  Vermont 
what  it  is — the  best  and  purest  of  republics. 

One  of  your  own  (late)  citizens,  Marcus  D.  Oilman, 
Esq.,  compiled  the  most  complete  bibliography  of  any 
state  that  I  have  ever  seen.  It  comprises  about  6,000  titles 
in  all  departments  of  literature,  and  is  an  invaluable  help 
to  the  student  to  enable  him  to  find  whatever  relates  to  the 
history  or  transactions  of  the  State. 
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Four  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  the  device  of  movable 
types  was  discovered.  Then  as  now  the  scholar  trimmed 
his  lamp  in  his  closet,  but  then  his  audience  was  enclosed 
by  the  four  walls  of  a  small  room.  Now  the  round  globe 
pulses  with  the  knowledge  he  disseminates.  Since  then, 
the  philosopher  with  his  key  and  silken  string  attempted 
to  corral  the  lightning;  now  the  elemental  forces  of  earth, 
air  and  water  are  controlled  and  made  to  do  man's  bidding. 
Anciently,  the  fierce  democracy  of  Greece  was  both  a 
model  and  a  terror  to  all  other  principalities  and  powers. 
Now  the  whole  political  fabric  of  the  world  rocks  and 
sways  like  #  giant  in  chains.  Nevertheless,  the  Divine 
Order  which  keeps  the  stars  in  their  courses,  and  lays  deep 
and  strong  the  foundations  of  the  universe,  will  control  this 
also. 
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General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Vermont : 

JOINT  RESOLUTION. 


Resolved)  By  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives :  That  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives* 
be  directed  to  procure  the  printing  of  twelve  hundred 
and  fifty  copies  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Annual  Meetings 
of  the  Vermont  Historical  Society,  October  20^,1896, 
and  of  the  adjourned  Annual  Meeting  of  said  Society, 
November  5th,  1896,  and  of  the  papers  of  HENRY  D. 
HALL,  ESQ^,  and  the  REV.  A.  D.  BARBER,  read  before 
said  Society,  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
on  the  evening  of  said  day,  to  be  disposed  of  as  follows  : 
To  each  member  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, one  copy ;  to  each  Town  and  City  Clerk,  one 
copy ;  to  each  College,  Normal  School,  Academy,  and 
Public  Library,  one  copy ;  to  the  Governor,  each  of  the 
heads  of  Departments,  and  each  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  one  copy ;  to  the  VERMONT  HISTORICAL  SOCIE- 
TY, four  hundred  copies,  and  the  remainder  to  the  State 
Library,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Trustees  thereof. 

WILLIAM  A.  LORD, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
NELSON  W.  FISK, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Approved  November  19,  1896. 

JOSIAH  GROUT, 

Governor. 

*  Clerk,  Fred  A.  Rowland,  of  Montpelier. 
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THE  VERMONT  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


The  Society  was  incorporated  by  act  of  the  General 
Assembly,  approved  November  5, 1838.  Henry  Stevens, 
of  Barnet,  and  Oramel  H.  Smith,  Daniel  P.  Thompson 
and  George  B.  Manser,  of  Montpelier,  are  specifically 
named  in  this  act  and  were,  with  others,  constituted  a 
body  corporate,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  preserv- 
ing materials  for  the  civil  and  natural  history  of  Vermont, 
under  the  name  of  "The  Vermont  Historical  and  Anti- 
quarian Society."  It  was  designated  in  the  act  that  the 
library  and  cabinet  of  the  corporation  should  be  kept  in  the 
town  of  Barnet,  County  of  Caledonia,  but  the  section  con- 
taining this  provision  was  repealed  by  act  approved 
November  25,  1858.  In  1859  two  further  acts,  relating 
to  the  Society,  were  approved,  that  of  November  16,  ab- 
breviating the  name  to  "The  Vermont  Historical  So- 
ciety," and  that  of  November  21 ,  providing  for  "the  use  of 
room  number  nine,"  the  General  Committee  room  in  the 
State  House,  as  a  place  for  the  preservation  of  the  library 
and  for  the  business  meetings  of  the  Society.  Occupancy 
was  made  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Sergeant- at- Arms 
and  to  the  needs  of  legislative  committees.  A  decade 
passed  without  further  legislation  touching  the  Society. 
On  November  9, 1869,  an  act  was  approved  which  granted 
the  Society  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  the  "pres- 
ervation of  its  valuable  collections,  and  to  put  the  same 
in  suitable  conditions  for  examination  and  use."  By 
accepting  and  adopting  this  act,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Auditor  of  Accounts  and  the  State  Librarian,  were 
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made  ex-ojficio  members  of  the  Society  and  of  its  Board 
of  Curators,  and  provision  was  made,  in  event  of  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Society,  that  its  books,  collections,  and 
all  other  property  should  become  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  State.  Thus  was  provision  made  for  the  perma- 
nent husbandry  of  the  Society's  effects,  an  eminently 
wise  step,  considering  the  distribution  of  its  limited 
membership  over  a  wide  territory,  and  the  further  fact 
that  its  activities  have  been  measured,  in  degree,  by  the 
.amount  of  time  which  individual  officers  have  been  able 
to  bestow  upon  its  affairs.  Under  the  most  trying  cir- 
cumstances, lack  of  both  funds  and  suitable  apartments, 
the  Society  has  continued  in  its  work  of  collecting  and 
preserving  materials  of  historic  importance.  But  its 
means  have  never  been  adequate  to  the  performance  of 
its  legitimate  work.  It  will  be  noted  that  Section  205,  of 
the  Vermont  Statutes,  1894,  provides  for  an  annual  ap- 
propriation of  one  hundred  dollars  for  binding  and  pre- 
serving books,  documents,  and  other  property.  In  this 
provision  and  in  other  acts  of  maintenance,  the  Society 
has  experienced  a  gracious  support  on  the  part  of  the 
State,  for  which  its  acknowledgments  are  due.  As  the 
Constitution  and  By-Laws  have  not  been  published  for 
general  distribution  since  1880,  they  are  reprinted  in  this 
copy  of  the  last  annual  proceedings. 


CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE    I. 

This  association  shall  be  called  "The  Vermont  His- 
torical Society,"  and  shall  consist  of  Resident,  Corre- 
sponding, and  Honorary  Members. 

ARTICLE    II. 

The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  discover,  col- 
lect, and  preserve  whatever  may  relate  to  the  natu- 
ral, civil,  literary,  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  the 
State  of  Vermont,  and  shall  comprise  three  depart- 
ments:  (i),  The  Historical,  having  for  its  object  the 
preservation  of  whatever  relates  to  the  topography,  an- 
tiquities, civil,  literary,  and  ecclesiastic  history  of  the 
State  ;  (2),  That  of  Natural  History,  for  the  formation 
of  a  cabinet  of  natural  productions,  and  more  especially 
those  of  VERMONT,  and  for  a  library  of  standard  works 
on  the  natural  sciences;  and  (3),  the  Horticultural, 
for  promoting  a  taste  for  the  cultivation  of  choice  fruits 
and  flowers,  and  also  for  collecting  works  on  horticul- 
ture and  agriculture,  in  connection  with  the  general 
library. 

ARTICLE    III. 

The  officers  of  the  Society,  to  be  elected  annually, 
and  by  ballot,  shall  be  a  President,  three  Vice  Pres- 
idents, a  Recording  Secretary,  two  Corresponding  Sec- 
retaries of  foreign  and  domestic  correspondence,  a 
Librarian  and  Cabinet  Keeper,  a  Treasurer,  and  seven 
Curators  from  different  counties  in  the  State. 
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ARTICLE    IV. 

There  shall  be  one  annual,  and  occasional  meetings 
of  the  Society.  The  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of 
officers  shall  be  at  MONTPELIER  on  Tuesday  preceding 
the  third  Wednesday  of  October ;  the  special  meetings 
shall  be  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Board  of  Mana- 
gers shall  determine. 

ARTICLE  v. 

All  members  (Honorary  and  Corresponding  members 
excepted,  with  whom  it  shall  be  optional),  shall  pay,  on 
admission,  the  sum  of  two  dollars,  and  an  additional  sum 
of  one  dollar  annually. 

ARTICLE    VI. 

Members  shall  be  elected  upon  the  recommendation 
of  any  member  of  the  Society. 

ARTICLE    VII. 

This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  the 
annual  meeting  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present,  provided  notice  of  the  proposed  change  shall 
have  been  given  at  the  next  preceding  annual  meeting. 


BY-LAWS. 

CHAPTER  L 
RELATING    TO    MEMBERS. 

1.  Members  only  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  or  to  be 
eligible  to  any  office. 

2.  No  person  residing  in  this  State  can  be  a  Corre- 
sponding Member.     A  member  on  removing  from  the 
State  may  become  a  Corresponding  Member  on  giving 
notice  of  his  removal  and  paying  all  arrears ;  and  a  Cor- 
responding Member  cannot  continue  such  after  returning 
to  the  State  for  a  permanent  residence,  but  may  become 
a  Resident  Member. 

3.  No  member  who  shall  be  in  arrear  for  two  years, 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote,  or  to  be  eligible  to  any  office, 
and  any  failure  to  pay  annual  dues  for  two  consecutive 
years,  after  due  notice  from  the  Treasurer,  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  forfeiture  of  membership  ;  and  no  person  thus 
expunged  from  the  role  of  the  Society  can  be  eligible 
to  re-admission  without  the  payment  of  his  arrears. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  elected  a  Resident  Member 
until  he  shall  have  previously  signified  his  desire  to  be- 
come such  in  writing. 

5.  The  yearly  assessment  is  payable  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  October. 

CHAPTER  E. 

OF    OFFICERS    AND     COMMITTEES. 

i.  The  President,  or  in  his  absence,  the  highest  of- 
ficer present,  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Society, 
and  regulate  the  order  thereof,  and  be  ex-ojficio  chair- 
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man  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  when  required  give 
the  casting  vote. 

2.  One  of  the  Vice-Presidents,   with  two  Curators, 
shall  be  a  Committee  to  manage   and  superintend  the 
Historical  Department.     Another  Vice-President,   with 
two   Curators,  shall  be   a    Committee   to   manage    and 
superintend  the  department  of   Natural  Histor}^.     The 
other  Vice-President,    with  two   Curators,    shall   be    a 
Committee  to  manage  and  superintend  the  department  of 
Horticulture. 

3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  these  Committees  to  make 
a  written  report  at  the  annual   meeting  in  October  upon 
the  condition  of  their  respective  departments. 

4.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  keep  the  minutes 
of  all  meetings  of  the  Society  in  a  suitable  book,  and  at 
the  opening  of  each  one  shall  read  those  of  the  preced- 
ing one.     He  shall  have  the  custody  of  the  Constitution, 
By-Laws,  Records  and   all  papers  of  the  Society,  and 
shall  give  notice  of  the   time  and  place  of  all  meetings 
of  the  Society,  and  shall  notify  all  officers  and  members 
of  their  election,  and  communicate  all  special  votes  of 
the  Society  to  parties  interested  therein.     In  the  absence 
of  the  Recording  Secretary  his  duty  shall  be  performed 
by  one  of  the  Corresponding  Secretaries. 

5.  The  Corresponding  Secretaries  shall  conduct  all 
the  correspondence  of  the  Society.     They  shall  preserve 
on  file  the  originals  of  all  communications  addressed  to 
the  Society,  and  keep  a  fair  copy  of  all  their  letters  in 
books  furnished  for  that  purpose.     They  shall  read  at 
each  meeting  the  correspondence,  or  such  abstracts  from 
it  as  the  President  may  direct,  which  has  been  sustained 
since  the  previous  meeting. 
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6.  The  Treasurer  shall  collect,  receive  and  disburse, 
all  moneys  due  and  payable,  and  all  donations  and  be- 
quests of  money  or  other  property  to  the  Society.     He 
shall  pay,  under  proper  vouchers,  all  the  ordinary  ex- 
penses of  the  Society,  and  shall  deposit  all  its  funds  in 
one  of  the  Vermont  Banks,  to  the  credit  of  the  Society,, 
subject  to  his  checks   as  Treasurer ;  and  at  the  annual 
meeting  shall  make  a  true  report  of  all  the  moneys  re- 
ceived and  paid  out  by  him,  to  be  audited  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  provided  for  hereafter. 

7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Librarian  and  Cabinet 
Keeper,  to  preserve,  arrange,  and  keep  in  good  order, 
all    specimens  of  natural   history,  books,   manuscripts, 
documents,  pamphlets,  and   papers   of  every  kind,  be- 
longing to  the  Society.     He  shall  keep  a  catalogue  of 
the  same,  and  take  especial  care  that  no  book,  manu- 
script, document,  paper,  or  any  property  of  the  Society, 
confided  to   his  keeping,  be  removed   from  the   room. 
He  shall   also  be  furnished  with   a  book,  in  which  to 
record  all  donations  and  bequests  of  whatsoever  kind, 
relating  to  his  department,  with  the  name  of  the  donor, 
and  the  time  when  bestowed. 

8.  The  Curators,  with  the  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
Corresponding   and    Recording    Secretaries,    Librarian 
and  Treasurer,  shall  constitute  a  Board  of  Managers, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  superintend  the  general  con- 
cerns of  the  Society.     The  President  shall,   from  this 
Board,  appoint  the  following  Standing  Committees,  viz.  r 
On  the  Library  and  Cabinet,  on  Printing  and  Publish- 
ing, and  on  Finance. 

9.  The  Committee  on  the  Library  and  Cabinet  shall 
have  the  supervisory  care  of  all    printed   publications, 
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manuscripts  and  curiosities.  They  shall,  with  the  Libra- 
rian, provide  suitable  shelves,  cases  and  fixtures,  in 
which  to  arrange  and  display  them.  The  printed  vol- 
umes and  manuscripts  shall  be  regularly  numbered  and 
marked  with  the  name  of  "The  Vermont  Historical  So- 
ciety." They  shall  propose  at  the  regular  meeting,  such 
books  or  manuscripts,  pertaining  to  the  object  of  the  So- 
ciety, as  they  shall  deem  expedient,  which,  when  ap- 
proved, shall  be  by  them  purchased  and  disposed  of  as 
above  directed.  They  shall  be  required  to  visit  the  library 
at  least  once  a  year,  officially,  and  shall  provide  a  book  or 
books,  in  which  the  Librarian  and  Cabinet  Keeper  shall 
keep  a  record  of  their  proceedings — and  be  entrusted 
in  general,  writh  the  custody,  care  and  increase,  of  what- 
ever comes  within  the  province  of  their  appointed  duty. 

10.  The  Committee  on  Printing  and  Publishing  shall 
prepare  for  publication  whatever  documents  or  collec- 
tions shall  be  ordered  by  the  Society  ;  shall  contract  for, 
and  supervise  the  printing  of  the  same,  and  shall  fur- 
nish the  Recording  Secretary  and  Librarian  and  Cabinet 
Keeper,  with   such  blank  notices,   summonses,  labels, 
etc.,  as  may  be  deemed  requisite. 

11.  The   Committee  on   Finance  shall  consist  of  at 
least  one   member  of  each  of  the  former  Committees, 
and  shall  have  the  general  oversight  and  direction  of  the 
funds  of  the  Society.     They  shall  examine  the  books  of 
the  Treasurer,  vouch  all  accounts  of  moneys  expended, 
and  audit  his  annual  report. 

CHAPTER  m. 

OF    THE    CABINET,    LIBRARY,    ETC. 

i.     All   donations  to  the  Cabinet,   or  Library,  when 
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practicable,  shall  have  the  donor's  name,  legibly  written 
or  printed,  affixed  thereto. 

2.  No  article,  the  property  of  the  Society,  shall  be 
removed  from  the  Historical  Room  without  the  consent 
of  the  Librarian  and  Cabinet  Keeper,  or  one  of  the  Cur- 
ators. 

3.  All  donations  shall  be  promptly  acknowledged  by 
the  Librarian  and  Cabinet  Keeper  on  behalf  the  Society, 
and  shall  be  specified  by  that  officer  in  his  report  to  the 
Society  to  be  made  at  the  annual  meeting. 

4.  The  Library  and   Cabinet  Keeper  shall  make  a 
written  report  of  the  condition  of  the  Library  and  Cabi- 
net at  the  annual  meeting. 

5.  All  reports  of  Committees   must  be  in   writing, 
and  addressed  to  the  President,  and  shall  be  recorded  by 
the  Recording  Secretary,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  a 
vote  of  the  Society. 

6.  It  shall  be  deemed  the  duty  of  all  members,  if 
convenient,   to  contribute  to  the  Library  and  Cabinet 
such  papers,  pamphlets,  books  (rare  or  out  of  print), 
which  possess  historical  interest,  and  such  natural  pro- 
ducts as  may  illustrate  the  natural  history  of  the  State. 

7.  The  Society  shall  appoint  at  the  annual   meeting 
one  of  the  Resident,  Corresponding  or  Honorary  Mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  to  deliver  an  historical  discourse  at 
the  succeeding  annual  meeting,  and  invite  members  of 
the  Society  to  prepare  papers  relating  to  distinguished 
Vermonters,   or   the  civil  and  natural  history    of  Ver- 
mont, to  be  read  at  the  annual  or  special  meetings  of 
the  Society,  which  papers  shall  be  preserved,  by  the 
Recording  Secretary,  for  the  use  of  or  publication  in 
the  transactions  of  the  Society. 
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8.  Notices  of  the  death  of  such  members  of  this 
Historical  Society,  and  eminent  Vermonters,  as  may  de- 
cease during  the  year  preceding  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Society,  shall  be  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  and  be  read  at  the  annual  meeting, 
and  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Society  for  future 
use  and  reference. 


The  Vermont  Historical  Society. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


Pursuant  to  notice,  the  Vermont  Historical  Society 
held  its  annual  meeting  in  the  State  House,  in  Mont- 
pelier,  on  Tuesday,  the  2Oth  day  of  October,  A.  D. 
1896. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President, 
Hiram  Carleton,  and  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev. 
Alonzo  N.  Lewis. 

The  following  members  were  present :  Hiram  Carle- 
ton,  President,  Montpelier ;  George  G.  Benedict,  Vice 
President,  Burlington  ;  T.  C.  Phinney,  Librarian,  Mont- 
pelier ;  T.  S.  Peck,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Burling- 
ton ;  George  W.  Scott,  Treasurer,  Montpelier ;  Joseph 
A.  De  Boer,  Recording  Secretary,  Montpelier  ;  Edward 
Conant,  Randolph,  George  C.  Chandler,  Berlin,  A.  D. 
Barber,  Williston,  J.  Henry  Jackson,  Barre,  F.  W. 
Baldwin,  Barton,  Charles  Dewey,  James  C.  Houghton, 
A.  N.  Lewis  and  M.  E.  Smilie,  of  Montpelier. 

President  Carleton  announced  as  the  first  order  of 
business,  the  election  of  officers  for  the  year  ensuing. 
He  requested  for  himself,  in  a  brief  address  to  the  Soci- 
ety, to  be  excused  from  further  service  in  the  office  of 
President,  which  he  had  held  for  six  years. 

The  following  Board  of  Officers,  for  the  year  ensu- 
ing, were  duly  elected  : 

President — Hon.  George  G.  Benedict,  Burlington,  Vt. 
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First  Vice  President — Rev.  W.  S.  Hazen,  North- 
field,  Vt. 

Second  Vice  President — Hon.  R.  M.  Colburn,  Spring- 
field, Vt. 

Third  Vice  President — James  C.  Houghton,  Mont- 
pelier,  Vt. 

Recording  Secretary — Joseph  A.  DeBoer,  Montpelier, 
Vt. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Gen.  T.  S.  Peck,  Bur- 
lington, Vt. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Col.  Charles  S.  Forbes, 
St.  Albans,  Vt. 

Treasurer — George  W.  Scott,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

Librarian — Truman  C.  Phinney,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

Curators — Henry  D.  Hall,  Bennington  County  ;  Rev. 
Henry  Fairbanks,  Caledonia  County ;  Rev.  A.  D.  Bar- 
ber, Chittenden  County ;  Hon.  George  N.  Dale,  Essex 
County  ;  Edward  Conant,  Orange  County ;  Hon.  F.  W. 
Baldwin,  Orleans  County  ;  Hon.  Hiram  Carleton,  Wash- 
ington County. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  Standing  Com- 
mittees : 

ZiJrary— Joseph  A.  De  Boer,  T.  S.  Peck,  R.  M.  Col- 
burn. 

Printing — J.  Henry  Jackson,  Hiram  A.  Huse,  George 
W.  Scott. 

Finance — Charles  S.  Forbes,  Hiram  Carleton,  George 
C.  Chandler. 

Mr.  Houghton  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Vermont  Historical  Society  records  with  great 
sorrow  the  death  of  Levi  K.  Fuller,  Ex-Governor  of  Vermont.  His 
services  to  the  industries  and  arts  were  distinguished  by  peculiar  merit 
and  his  official  labors  in  behalf  of  the  State  were  marked  by  zeal,  abil- 
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ity  and  care.  Although  a  member  of  this  Society  only  since  the  i6th 
of  October,  1894,  yet  was  his  interest  in  its  maintenance  and  work 
most  active.  We  therefore  join  to  the  general  sorrow  a  profound  sense 
of  our  personal  loss. 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  ordered  recorded,  and 
the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  send  a  copy  thereof  to 
Mrs.  Levi  K.  Fuller,  of  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  members 
of  the  Society  : 

Hon.  Urban  A.  Woodbury,  Burlington,  Vt.,  Major 
Harry  Parker  Ward,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Hon.  Horace 
W.  Bailey,  Newbury,  Vt.,  active  members;  Herbert 
W.  Denio,  State  Library,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  correspond- 
ing member. 

TREASURER'S  'REPORT. 

Cash  on  hand  September  15,  1895 $218  79 

Received  from  dues 44  oo 

From  interest 9  64 


Total $27243 


Disbursed  during  the  year 5  85 


Balance  on  deposit  in  the  Montpelier  Savings  Bank  and 

Trust  Co.,  with  interest  from  July  i,  1896 $266  58 

GEORGE  W.  SCOTT, 

Treasurer. 

The  report  was  accepted,  adopted,  and  ordered  re- 
corded. 

The  Secretary  reported  the  donation  of  a  "  wooden 
mortar  and  pestle,  used  by  the  early  settlers  of  Ver- 
mont, in  the  family  of  Samuel  Udall,  who  came  to  the 
town  of  Hartford,  Vt.,  with  his  brother  in  1772.  This 
has  been  preserved  in  the  family  of  the  Hon.  James 
Udall,  son  of  Samuel  Udall,.  and  is  donated  by  his 
daughter,  Miss  Elizabeth  Udall,  and  H.  K.  Bush 
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Brown."  [Mr.  Brown's  letter  of  October  i,  1896.] 
The  Society  by  vote  instructed  the  Secretary  to  make  a 
suitable  reply. 

The  President  presented  to  the  Society  certain  docu- 
ments addressed  to  the  Vermont  Historical  Society,  and 
found  unopened  among  the  effects  in  the  library  of  the 
late  Professor  Joseph  Torrey,  of  Burlington  University. 
Mr.  Lewis  moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
prepare  and  present  to  the  Legislature  now  in  session  a 
bill,  striking  out  Section  206,  of  the  Vermont  Statutes, 
1894.  After  a  full  discussion,  Mr.  De  Boer  moved  to 
amend  by  referring  the  matter  under  debate  to  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Messrs.  Chandler,  Jackson  and 
Carleton,  with  instructions  to  report  thereon  in  writing 
at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Society.  Amendment 
accepted,  and  the  motion  as  amended  carried. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Carleton  the  Librarian  was  author- 
ized to  purchase,  if  not  otherwise  obtainable  by  gift, 
Volumes  IV.  and  VI.  of  the  Hememvay  Gazetteer. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Lewis,  the  President  and  Secretary 
were  instructed  to  employ  some  suitable  person  to  make 
a  catalogue  of  the  Society's  library,  paintings,  manu- 
scripts and  other  property. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Carleton,  the  President,  Vice  Pres- 
ident for  Washington  County,  and  the  Secretary,  were 
instructed  to  arrange,  if  possible,  for  a  public  meeting  of 
the  Society  during  the  present  session  of  the  Legislature 
and  to  secure  for  that  purpose  the  use  of  the  Represen- 
tatives' Hall. 

After  the  reading  and  approval  of  the  Secretary's 
records  for  the  meeting  held  October  15,  1895,  the  So- 
ciety adjourned,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  President. 
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PROCEEDINGS,  NOVEMBER  5,  J896. 


The  Society  met  pursuant  to  order  of  adjournment  on 
the  5th  of  November,  A.  D.  1896,  at  4.15  o'clock  P.  M. 
The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  President  George  G. 
Benedict,  and  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  A.  N. 
Lewis,  of  Montpelier. 

Members  present :  George  G.  Benedict,  Burlington  ; 
George  C.  Chandler,  Berlin  ;  Henry  D.  Hall,  Benning- 
ton;  A.  D.  Barber,  Williston ;  A.  .N.  Lewis,  Hiram 
Carleton,  T.  C.  Phinney  and  Jos.  A.  De  Boer,  Mont- 
pelier. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  active 
members  of  the  Vermont  Historical  Society  : 

Wendell  P.  Stafford,  St.  Johnsbury ;  Charles  A. 
Prouty,  Newport;  Frederick  S.  Platt,  Poultney ;  R. 
W.  Hulburd,  Hyde  Park;  Frederick  B.  Jennings,  New 
York  City  ;  Henry  T.  Cushman,  North  Bennington  ;  J. 
G.  McCullough,  Bennington;  C.  M.  Wilds,  Middle- 
bury;  George  M.  Wright,  New  York  City;  R.  D. 
Benedict,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ;  Arthur  B.  Bisbee,  Mont- 
pelier. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Bliss,  of  Bennington,  Vt.,  presented 
to  the  Society  the  following  statement  relating  to  Horace 
Wells,  "  born  in  Hartford,  Vt.,  1815,  and  discoverer  of 
anaesthesia  "  :  — 

(a)  The  following  declarations  are  probably  susceptible  of  proof 
in  regard  to  the  discovery  of  an  anaesthetic  by  Horace  Wells,  a  native 
of  Vermont : 

(£)     Mr.  Wells,  in  the  late  autumn  or  early  winter  of  1844,  inhaled 
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nitrous  oxide,  for  aught  that  he  then  knew,  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  While 
he  was  unconscious  under  its  influence,  Mr.  Riggs,  a  brother  dentist, 
extracted  a  tooth  without  pain. 

(c)  Mr.  Colton,  another  Vermonter,  and  still  living,  administered 
the  gas. 

(*/)  Mr.  Wells  inhaled  the  gas  of  his  own  motion  and  by  his  own 
desire,  and  not  at  the  instance  of  another. 

(^)  Mr.  Wells  and  Mr.  Riggs,  and,  perhaps,  other  dentists  of  the 
vicinity,  continued  the  use  of  nitrous  oxide  for  the  painless  extraction 
of  teeth,  and  with  complete  success  in  most  cases,  for  nearly  two 
years  thereafter. 

(/)     Perhaps  Mr.  Wells  used  sulphuric  ether  also. 

(,£•)  Perhaps  other  operations  than  the  extraction  of  teeth  were 
performed  during  this  period,  and  by  physicians  and  surgeons,  who 
were  aware  of  Mr.  Wells'  discovery. 

(^)  On  the  1 6th  of  October,  1846,  Dr.  John  Collins  Warren  oper- 
ated, at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  on  a  patient  etherized  by 
William  T.  G.  Morton. 

(/)  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson  claimed  to  be  the  originator  of  this 
process  for  procuring  insensibility  during  a  surgical  operation.  This 
is  still  claimed  for  him. 

(/)  Morton,  and  probably  Jackson,  were  for  a  long  time,  and 
perhaps  at  the  very  outset,  well  aware  of  what  Wells  had  already 
done.  Proof  of  this  is  to  be  had. 

(£)  Jackson  and  Morton  applied  to  Congress  for  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  as  a  reward  for  their  alleged  discoveries. 

(/)  The  claims  of  Wells,  as  a  prior  discoverer,  were  presented 
by  Truman  Smith,  Senator  from  Connecticut.  The  bill  did  not  pass. 

(«*)  Dr.  Long,  of  Georgia,  is  said  to  have  been  an  original  discov- 
erer of  an  anaesthetic  agent ;  but  of  Long,  Wells  probably  knew  noth- 
ing. 

(«)  In  Hartford,  Conn.,  there  stands  a  fine  statue  of  Mr.  Wells, 
[photograph  presented]  with  the  following  inscription  on  the  pedestal : 

HORACE  WELLS 

THE   DISCOVERER  OF  ANAESTHESIA 
DECEMBER  1844 

(<?)  In  Hartford,  Conn.,  there  was  unveiled,  December  n,  1894, 
a  memorial  tablet,  [photograph  presented]  showing  a  likeness  of  Mr. 
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Wells,    giving  the  date  of  his  birth,  1815,  and  of  his  death,    1848, 
and  the  following  inscription : 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

HORACE   WELLS 

DENTIST 
WHO  UPON   THIS  SPOT 

DECEMBER  II   1844 
SUBMITTED   TO   A   SURGICAL   OPERATION 

DISCOVERED 

DEMONSTRATED   AND   PROCLAIMED 
THE   BLESSINGS   OF 

ANAESTHESIA 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Lewis  it  was  voted  to  refer  the 
preceding  statement  to  a  committee  of  three,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  said  committee  to  report 
thereon  at  a  future  meeting  of  the  Society. 

The  committee  designated  by  the  President  consists  of 
Hiram  Carleton,  Montpelier,  Dr.  J.  Henry  Jackson, 
Barre,  and  Ephraim  Morris,  Hartford. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Carleton,  it  was  voted  to  present, 
without  charge,  volumes  I  and  II  of  the  Society's  trans- 
actions to  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Denio,  Corresponding  Mem- 
ber, of  the  State  Library,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

On  motion  the  Society  adjourned  to  meet  in  Repre- 
sentatives' Hall  at  half  past  seven  o'clock,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  public  programme  arranged  un- 
der vote  of  October  20,  1896. 


Pursuant  to  public  notice  and  order  of  adjournment, 
the  Society  met  in  Representatives'  Hall  at  7.30  o'clock 
P.  M.,  Thursday,  November  5,  A.  D.  1896. 

The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  President  George 
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<j.  Benedict,  and  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Sam- 
uel C.  Bartlett,  D.  D.,  of  Dartmouth  College. 

The  Hon.  Hiram  Carleton,  in  behalf  of  certain 
donors,  presented  to  the  Society  an  oil  portrait  of  the 
late  Hon.  E.  P.  Walton,  Sixth  President  of  the  Vermont 
Historical  Society  : 

REMARKS    BY    JUDGE    CARI.ETON. 

Mr.  President: — I  am  requested,  in  behalf  of  Mrs.  E.  P.  Wal- 
ton, Mrs.  Mary  Walton  Dewey,  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Clara  D.  Hil- 
dreth,  to  present  to  the  Vermont  Historical  Society  a  portrait  of  the 
late  Hon.  Eliakim  Persons  Walton,  painted  by  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Wood, 
the  President  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design. 

Mr.  Walton  was  for  fourteen  years  the  honored  and  beloved  Presi- 
dent of  our  Society.  His  name  appears  in  an  early  list  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  the  forty  years  of  his  life  thereafter  were  filled  with  devotion 
to  its  interests,  in  the  collection  and  preservation  of  the  rich  treasures 
of  Vermont's  early  history,  which  to  him  was  always  a  labor  of  love. 
But  this  is  not  the  time  to  recount  his  varied  and  important  labors  in 
behalf  of  our  Society  and  his  beloved  State.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at 
some  future  meeting  this  may  be  fittingly  done.  It  is  only  for  me,  in  the 
name  of  the  donors,  to  present  this  portrait  to  the  Society,  and  re- 
quest its  acceptance.  This  I  now  do. 

The  portrait,  richly  framed,  rested  on  an  easel  near 
the  speaker's  desk,  and  was  unveiled  by  Mr.  T.  C. 
Phinney,  Librarian.  It  was  accepted  by  the  President 
in  the  following  words  : 

REMARKS    BY    PRESIDENT    BENEDICT. 

In  behalf  of  the  Vermont  Historical  Society  I  accept  this  graceful 
and  valuable  gift.  It  is  a  fitting  thing  that  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Walton 
•should  hang  upon  the  walls  of  this  State  House,  with  those  of  other 
honored  presidents  of  this  Society  and  other  distinguished  citizens  of 
Vermont.  For  Mr.  Walton  was  a  true  and  loyal  Vermonter.  As  an 
able  journalist,  as  a  just  and  honest  politician  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word ;  as  the  wise  counsellor  of  many  public  men ;  as  a  learned  and 
careful  historian ;  and  as  a  sound  and  capable  legislator,  he  exerted  a 
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very  wide  influence  and  contributed  much  to  the  good  name  and  fame 
of  our  commonwealth.  It  is  also  fitting  that  this  speaking  likeness  of 
our  departed  friend  and  associate  —  admirable  as  a  work  of  art,  and 
one  of  the  most  successful  efforts  of  the  gifted  artist,  who  has  said  that 
the  painting  of  it  was  "  a  labor  of  love"  on  his  part  —  should  be  com- 
mitted to  the  keeping  of  this  Society.  Succeeding  Rev.  Dr.  Lord  as 
president,  he  held  the  office,  as  you  have  remarked,  for  fourteen  years 
—  a  longer  period  than  any  previous  president,  with  a  single  exception. 
He  edited  the  second  volume  of  the  Collections  of  the  Society.  One 
of  the  most  valuable  historical  papers  ever  presented  before  it,  on  the 
first  Legislature  of  Vermont,  was  prepared  and  read  by  him ;  and  the 
eight  volumes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Governors  and  Councils  of 
Vermont,  covering  the  first  sixty  years  of  the  existence  of  this  common- 
wealth, edited  by  him  and  filled  with  valuable  notes  and  biographical 
sketches  of  many  prominent  citizens  of  Vermont  in  those  early  days, 
was  one  of  the  greatest  labors  of  his  life  and  forms  a  contribution  to 
the  history  of  the  State,  of  unsurpassed  value.  This  Society  and  this 
State  will  be  glad  to  possess  this  admirable  portrait,  and  I  tender  our 
heartiest  thanks  to  the  donors,  to  whose  thoughtful  interest  we  owe  this 
gift 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  Mr.  Carleton  read  the 
following  letter,  written  by  Senator  Justin  S.  Morrill : 

MR.  MORRILL'S  LETTER. 

STRATFORD,  Vx.,  Nov.  i,  1896. 

Dear  Mrs.  Walton :— Our  mutual  friend,  Mr.  Benedict,  has  written 
to  me  that  you  and  Mrs.  Dewey,  sister  of  your  late  husband,  the  Hon. 
E.  P.  Walton,  have  had  his  portrait  painted  by  Thomas  W.  Wood, 
which  you  propose  to  present  to  the  Vermont  Historical  Society, 
Thursday,  November  5,  and  that  you  and  Mrs.  Dewey  desire  me  to  be 
at  Montpelieron  that  occasion,  and  present  the  portrait  to  the  Society. 

I  much  regret  that  my  arrangements  to  leave  home  with  my  family 
for  Washington  on  the  4th  of  November  are  such  as  to  make  a  compli- 
ance with  your  wishes  impracticable.  I  hardly  need  to  answer  you  that 
I  lament  to  miss  the  pleasure  it  would  afford  me  to  offer  some  tribute  to 
my  lifelong  friend. 

He  succeeded  his  father,  General  Walton,  as  editor  of  the  Vermont 
Watchman,  and  was  an  intelligent,  ready  and  forcible  writer,  and  I  do 
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not  believe  he  wrote  "one  line  which  dying  he  wished  to  blot."     Not 
only  was  he  a  ready  writer,  but  he  was  also  a  ready  and  cogent  speaker. 

When  he  served  in  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington,  it 
was  my  fortune  also  to  have  been  a  member  with  him,  and  to  know 
that  he  was  esteemed  a  valuable  member,  as  well  in  debate  as  in  his 
committee  room.  A  speech  which  he  made  on  the  tariff  was  very 
highly  commended  for  its  marked  ability.  His  laboriously  acquired 
knowledge  of  the  early  history  of  Vermont  left  him,  on  that  subject, 
with  few  rivals  in  our  State.  In  social  life  his  genial  temper  and  spark- 
ling humor  made  him  everywhere  an  attractive  and  welcome  guest. 
You  are  fortunate  in  obtaining  a  portrait  by  an  artist  having  the  high 
reputation  of  Mr.  Wood.  It  would  have  been  a  gratification  to  me  to 
have  said  something  of  one  to  whom  I  was  so  long  on  intimate  terms 
of  friendship,  but  you  will  have  no  lack  of  friends  that  will  esteem  it  a 
privilege  to  bring  out  many  strong  points  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Wal- 
ton if  any  opportunity  is  offered.  Very  sincerely  yours, 

JUSTIN  S.  MORRILL. 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Walton,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  De  Boer  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  recorded  : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Vermont  Historical  Society  are 
hereby  given  to  Mrs.  E.  P.  Walton,  Mrs.  Mary  [Walton]  Dewey  and 
Mrs.  Clara  [Dewey]  Hildreth,  for  their  donation  to  the  Society  of  an 
oil  portrait  of  the  late  Hon.  E.  P.  Walton,  Sixth  President  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

At  the  close  of  the  presentation  exercises  the  Presi- 
dent introduced  Henry  D.  Hall,  Esq.,  of  Bennington, 
who  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Battle  of  Bennington,"  in 
refutation  of  certain  statements  recently  made  about 
Vermont's  share  in  that  action. 

[See  full  text  of  the  address,  beginning  page  31]. 

The  President  next  introduced  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Bar- 
ber, of  Williston,  who  read  a  paper  on  "Vermont  as  a 
Leader  in  Educational  Progress." 

[See  full  text  of  the  address,  beginning  page  71]. 


THOMAS  WATERMAN  WOOD. 


Thomas  Waterman  Wood,  Painter,  was  born  in  Montpelier,  Vt.,  November  12,  1823, 
He  first  studied  in  the  studio  of  Chester  Harding',  Boston  After  painting  portraits 
in  Canada.  Washington  and  Baltimore,  he  went  to  Europe  in  1858.  On  his  return  he 
painted  portraits  in  Nashville  and  Louisville.  In  1866  he  located  permanently  in 
New  York  City.  He  first  exhibited  at  the  National  Academy  of  Design  in  1858,  was 
elected  an  Associate  in  1869  and  an  Academician  in  1871.  He  was  president  of  the 
American  Water  Color  Society,  1878  1887;  vice-president  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design,  1879-1891,  and  has  been  president  of  the  latter  institution  since  1891.  Mr. 
Wood's  personal  donations  of  oil  portraits  to  the  Vermont  Historical  Society  are  as 
follows:  Rev.  William  H.  Lord,  D.  D.,  [1874],  Daniel  P.  Thompson,  [iSSo]  and 
Senator  Justin  S.  Morrill,  [iSofc].  Other  Paintings  by  Mr.  Wood,  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Society,  are  as  follows  :  Senator  Samuel  Prentiss,  f  iSSo],  Mrs.  Samuel 
Prentiss,  [1895],  Dr.  Edward  Lamb,  [1895],  Hon.  E  P.  Walton,  [1896], 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Houghton  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  express  updn  the  records  its  thanks  to 
Henry  D.  Hall,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Barber,  for  the  instructive 
papers  presented  by  them  to  the  Society  at  its  present  meeting. 

Mr.  Ephraim  Morris,  of  Hartford,  Vt.,  was  duly 
elected  an  active  member  of  the  Society. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Carleton  the  Society  adjourned  at 
9.45  P.  M.,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  President  and 
Secretary. 

A  true  copy  of  the  proceedings. 

Attest :  JOSEPH  AREND  DE  BOER, 

Recording  Secretary. 
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MAP  OF  BENNINGTON  BATTLE. 

See  pp.  33-70- 

The  river  was  by  mistake  called  Hosack  and  there  was  no  indication  of  the  points  of  the  com- 
Kss,  otherwise  the  above  is  an  exact  copy,  reduced,  of  the  map  in  Burgoyne's  State  of  the  Expe- 
dition.  The  letterpress  is,  of  course,  British.  For  "American  Volunteers"  read  Tories.  The 
expression,  "Bodies  of  the  Enemy"  means  Forces  of  Gen.  Stark.  The  word  "Walmscock" 
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means  Walloomsac. 


Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  Vermont  Histori- 
cal Society ',  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

The  attempt  of  Hon.  S.  D.  Locke  in  the  April,  1892, 
number  of  the  "National  Magazine  of  American  His- 
tory," to  change  the  long  established  and  accepted  facts 
connected  with  the  Battle  of  Bennington,  is  a  marked 
specimen  of  perseverance  in  the  perversion  of  history. 
That  those  unacquainted  with  all  the  facts,  who  may  not 
have  easy  access  to  the  history  made  and  noted  at  the 
time,  or  shortly  after  its  happening,  may  fully  under- 
stand it,  a  review  of  the  article  at  some  length  may  not 
be  inappropriate.  While  sometimes  it  may  appear  to  the 
conservative  mind  to  be  too  aggressive,  considering  the 
long  quiet  which  has  reigned  between  the  "Grants  and 
the  Yorkers, "the  excuse  is,  that  the  provocation  has  been 
given  and  can  only  be  fairly  met  by  considering  some 
things,  that  by  common  consent  have  for  many  years 
been  left  to  rest,  and  it  has  been  hoped  might  remain 
forever  in  repose.  And,  though  matters  may  be 
treated  which  had  better  not  be,  except  for  the  challenge 
offered  and  in  the  interest  of  a  proper  understanding  of 
all  the  facts  in  their  several  bearings,  still  will  it  be  in  a 
spirit  of  fairness,  and  with  a  desire  to  allay  rather  than 
to  foster  division  and  prejudice.  The  endeavor  will  be 
before  closing,  to  leave  nothing  about  the  story  of  the 
battle,  but  truth  relieved  of  theory  and  imagination. 

The  paper  begins  with  stating,  that,  "much  that  has 
been  written  as  history,  even  by  our  best  equipped 
writers,  is  confused  with  error  or  quite  false."  And, 
as  illustrating  his  meaning  by  conspicuous  examples, 
he  quotes  from  Bryant's  History,  and  the  American  Cy 
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clopedia.  The  vital  error  among  the  so  styled,  "medley 
of  errors,"  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Locke,  must  be  the  ty- 
pographical one,  where  "at"  is  put  for  "near,"  thus  chang- 
ing the  locality,  as  it  should  read  near  Bennington.  For 
surely  he  cannot  think  it  much  of  an  error  for  the  victors  to 
be  called  "New  Hampshire  militia,"  when  Gen.  Stark's 
brigade  must  have  been  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  army 
under  him,  and  as  he  seems  very  willing  at  all  times  to 
have  it  understood,  that  few  Vermont  or  Bennington 
men  had  a  share  in  the  Battle  of  Bennington,  so-called 
in  history  for  one  hundred  fifteen  years.  That  "no  trace 
now  remains  to  indicate  the  precise  locality  of  the  en- 
gagement" is  substantially  correct,  for  there  is  nothing 
of  the  entrenchments  or  marks  of  any  excavations  to  show 
where  they  were  located.  It  is  true  the  hill  in  its  posi- 
tion and  the  stream  running  at  its  base,  are  as  they  were 
at  the  time  of  the  battle,  but  in  order  to  locate  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  camp  and  breastworks  of  Baum,  and  the 
site  of  the  Tory  breastworks,  to  place  markers  upon 
them,  a  survey  was  made  some  ten  years  ago,  "by  some 
enterprising  citizens  of  Bennington,"  of  whom  the  writer 
was  one,  carrying  the  surveyor's  chain  up  the  steep  em- 
bankment from  the  river.  Fighting  was  done  over 
ground  covering  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles,  and 
all  marks  of  the  "precise  locality  of  any  engagement," 
have  long  since  disappeared. 

Mr.  Locke  says,  with  reference  to  history  being,  "con- 
fused with  error,"  it  "seems  particularly  true  of  the 
accounts  that  come  to  us  as  the  accepted  history  of 
'Burgoyne's  expedition  to  the  left,'  including  'the  two 
battles,  one  with  Baum  and  one  with  Breyman,'"  and, 
"the  story  is  plain  how  Baum's  five  or  six  hundred  men, 
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(reliable  history  makes  them  seven  or  eight  hundred), 
taken  in  the  rear  so  that  their  redoubts  counted  for 
nothing,  after  a  desperate  conflict,  lasting  from  three  to 
five  o'clock,  were  beaten  by  Stark's  eighteen  to  twenty- 
two  hundred  militia."  It  certainly  is  strange,  that  the 
situation  of  the  contending  forces  is  not  better  under- 
stood by  those  who  write  about  it,  and  from  these  intima- 
tions, it  is  not  so  very  wonderful  that  errors  do  creep 
into  history,  and  wrong  impressions  are  often  given. 
Baum  was  located  on  a  hill  with  a  steep  embankment 
three  or  four  hundred  feet  high  looking  to  the  east,  up 
the  road  which  Stark  was  expected  to  advance  upon,  at 
the  foot  of  which  was  the  Walloomsac  river,  making  it 
quite  impossible  for  an  attack  on  his  front.  Having 
little  or  no  fear  of  the  enemy  from  that  direction,  he 
stationed  some  Chasseurs  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the 
left,  where  the  river  turns  to  the  south  at  nearly  a  right 
angle,  to  guard  the  approach  from  the  north  side  if  the 
foe  should  cross  the  stream  near  that  point.  The  "Tory 
breastwork"  had  been  erected  on  his  right,  sixty  or 
eighty  rods  to  the  south-east,  on  rising  ground  in  the 
direction  of  Stark's  encampment,  manned  by  Peter's 
Corps  of  Provincials.  *On  both  sides  of  the  road  at  the 
bridge  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  right,  between  his 
camp  and  the  Tory  breastworks,  had  been  built  lesser 
fortifications  occupied  by  Canadian  Rangers  and  German 
Grenadiers,  while  west  on  the  Sancoick  road  had  been 
located  bodies  of  men  with  cannon,  as  though  Stark 
would  advance  only  from  the  east,  and  if  he  forced  these 
different  positions  would  be  met  and  put  to  rout  before 
getting  to  his  rear.  To  make  all  secure,  Baum  took 

*(See  Durnford's  map). 
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another  precaution,  and  built  "breastworks  of  earth  and 
timber"  during  the  rainy  day  and  night  of  the  I5th, 
looking  west  or  in  the  rear  of  his  camp,  and  which 
would  only  be  of  use  in  case  the  Americans  out-flanked 
him,  and  then  the  works  would  be  in  \i\sfront,  for  pro- 
tection. The  skillful  Stark  out-generaled  him  and  be- 
fore there  had  been  any  movements,  observable,  but 
marching  and  counter  marching  in  his  front,  "to  amuse 
Baum  as  Stark  said,"  Colonels  Nichols  and  Herrick,  by 
long  marches  around  either  flank,  had  come  up  in  his  rear 
at  three  P.  M.,  and  joining  their  forces  made  the  attack. 
Then,  "the  redoubts"  did  count  for  all  that  could  be  ex- 
pected, but  the  discipline  and  the  valor  of  Baum's  men 
could  not  withstand  the  courage  and  impetuosity  of  the 
Americans,  and  they  were  overpowered. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  in  treating  this  subject  that 
a  feeling  had  grown  out  of  the  difficulties  arising  from 
the  tenure  in  which  the  lands  of  many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  "grants"  had  been  held,  and  that  the  stand  taken 
by  New  York  in  regard  to  them  did  engender  such  a 
spirit  as  made  them  jealous  of  Vermont's  prestige,  and 
indifferent  to,  or  against  defending,  what  she  felt  inter- 
ested in  sustaining.  This  bias  was  shown  more  partic- 
ularly in  the  frontier  towns  previously  and  up  to  the 
time  when  Burgoyne  made  his  "diversion  to  the  left," 
sending  Baum  under  a  command  to  take  Bennington. 

It  is  not  the  intention  to  launch  out  upon  imagination 
and  theory,  throwing  aside  established  history,  as  an 
examination  of  the  "Battle  of  Walloomsac"  will  evi- 
dence has  been  done  in  reference  to  many  incidents  of 
the  battle,  but  to  see  if  Gen.  Stark  and  Bennington 
should  reallv  be  taken  into  account  in  the  transactions 
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Boys"  when  they  met  to  devise 
for  homes  from    the    rapacity 


THE  CATAMOUNT  TAVEKN. 

Here  were  the   headquarters  of  the  "Green  Mountain 
plans  for  the  protection  of  their  families  and  their  once  paid 

of  the  land  jobbers  and  speculators  of  New  York,  known  to  them  as  "Yorkers."  In  this 
tavern,  also,  was  the  room  which  was  occupied  for  years  by  the  Vermont  Council  of 
Safety.  The  sign  was  a  stuffed  catamount  skin,  upon  a  high  pole,  with  jaws  grinning 
towards  New  York.  The  tavern  was  built  about  1769  and  destroyed  by  fire  March  30, 
1871, 
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of  the  memorable  i6th  of  August,  1777.  Mr.  Locke 
says  "there  was  no  engagement  in  Bennington."  No 
well  informed  person  claims  there  was.  It  is  not  sup- 
posed there  were  any  of  Baum's  men  in  Bennington 
except  as  prisoners  of  war,  as  Stark  did  not  intend 
there  should  be,  and  he  succeeded  in  keeping  them  "at 
bay,"  unless  in  skirmishing  on  the  I4th  or  i5th  some 
might  have  crossed  the  line  separating  New  York  from 
Vermont.  He  further  says,  "there  was  no  retreat  of 
Baum's  detachment  after  his  defeat,  but  it  was  annihi- 
lated." This  is  only  an  assertion  made  to  sustain  a 
theory.  What  say  those  who  were  engaged  in  the 
affair,  and  would  be  likely  to  know  more  about  it? 
Gen.  Stark  says,  in  a  letter  to  the  Committee  of  Safety 
of  New  Hampshire,  two  days  after  the  battle,  "at  sun- 
set we  obliged  them  to  retreat  a  second  time."  There 
is  no  other  meaning  to  this  assertion  than  that  there  had 
been  a  retreat  of  the  first  detachment  under  Baum. 
Jesse  Field,  whom  the  writer  remembers,  says  in  a 
manuscript  statement  given  Gov.  Hiland  Hall,  author 
of  the  "Early  History  of  Vermont,"  and  for  years  Pres- 
ident of  the  Vermont  Historical  Society,  with  reference 
to  the  retreat  after  the  first  engagement,  "I  should  think 
I  did  not  continue  in  the  pursuit  over  half  a  mile,  though 
some  parties  went  farther."  Secretary  Fay,  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Safety,  says  in  a  letter  written  August  i6th  at  six 
o'clock  P.  M.,  "Stark  is  now  in  an  action.  .  .  .  The 
enemy  were  driven  about  a  mile,  but  being  reinforced 
made  a  second  stand,  and  still  continue  the  conflict." 
Thomas  Mellen,  a  soldier  in  the  battle,  to  James  Davie 
Butler  says,  "We  pursued  till  we  met  Breyman  with 
eight  hundred  fresh  troops  and  larger  cannon,  which 
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opened  a  fire  of  grape  shot."  Breyman,  in  his  letter  to 
Lord  George  Germain,  August  2Oth,  1777,  says,  "The 
Indians  made  good  their  retreat  from  the  first  affair,  as 
did  Capt.  Frazer  with  part  of  his  company,  and  many 
of  the  provincials  and  Canadians." 

Mr.  Locke  says,  "he  resides  less  than  one  and  a  half 
miles  from  where  Breyman  was  defeated,  and  has  been 
critically  over  both  fields  many  times."    Others  had  been 
over  the  whole  ground  scores  of  years  before   he  con- 
templated visiting  it,  or  before  his  birth,  to  obtain  all  the 
facts  connected  with  the  movements  of  the  men  on  both 
sides,  and  by  them  the  history  of  the  battle  was  written 
years  ago.    Among  these  wras  the  before  mentioned  Gov. 
Hiland  Hall,  who  was  born  in  1795,  but  eighteen  years 
alter  the  battle  was  fought,  and  within  less  than  three 
miles  .of  the  field,  and  who  often  visited  the  memorable 
ground  in   company  with  those  who  were  in  the  battle 
and  did   not  leave   the  field  until  the  last  of  Breyman's 
reinforcements  were  on  their  way  to  the  camp  of  Bur- 
goyne,  on  the  Hudson.     Mr.  Hall,  who  made  history  a 
study  from   his   childhood,  was  greatly  interested  in  the 
war  of  the  revolution,  and  especially  in  the  trials  of  the 
early  settlers  of  the  New  Hampshire  grants,  and  no  less 
in  the  Battle  of  Bennington,  which  turned  so  effectually 
the  tide  of  British  victories.     In   personal   conversation 
on  the  battlefield  with  surviving  soldiers  he  learned,  as 
none  others  could  without  such  opportunities,  the  posi- 
tions of  the  enemy,  and  preserved  in  writing  the   most 
important  facts  of  both  engagements  as  reported  by  the 
men  who  took  part  in   them.     His  understanding   and 
account,  though  differing  much  from  that  of  Mr.  Locke 
in   reference  to  these   engagements,  has  been  received 
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and  quoted  for  years  as  worthy  of  confidence,  and  in  a 
measure  authoritative.  A  remarkable  occasion,  and  as 
showing  his  interest  in  the  revolutionary  soldier,  he  had 
as  guests  to  dinner,  on  the  I4th  of  August,  1840,  sixty- 
three  years  after  the  battle,  at  his  home,  at  that  time  in 
Bennington  Centre,  sixteen  of  the  surviving  heroes, 
several  of  whom  were  in  the  Battle  of  Bennington,  the 
eldest  being  ninety  years  old,  and  the  average  of  all 
reaching  eighty  years. 

It  will  not,  perhaps,  add  weight  to  these  thoughts  to 
say  the  writer  of  this  article  lives  within  a  mile  of  the 
encampment  of  Gen.  Stark,  which  he  left  on  the  i6th  at 
the  head  of  the  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  and 
Vermont  troops,  mostly  rrilitia,  including  Colonels  War- 
ner, Herrick  and  Brush  as  officers,  each  of  Benning- 
ton, with  many  undisciplined  men,  'tis  true,  and  with  ref- 
erence to  whom  Mr.  Locke  says:  "Bennington  col- 
lected two  companies  of  unorganized  militia  of  about 
one  hundred  men  in  both,*  but  without  a  man  whose 
name  has  appeared  in  the  history  of  the  action."  Does 
he  mean  to  cast  a  sneer  on  the  fidelity,  fame  or  patriot- 
ism of  the  unnamed  in  history  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
Bennington  militia,  who  risked  their  lives  on  that  event- 
ful day,  and  some  of  whom  were  carried  to  their  homes 
after  the  battle,  cold  and  silent  in  death?  It  might  not 
seem  generous  to  think  it  of  him,  though  the  insinua- 
tion may,  perhaps,  warrant  such  a  rendering.  But  his- 
tory does  record  the  names  of  "four  of  Bennington's 
most  respected  Citizens,  who  fell  on  that  field  of  battle : 
John  Fay  (son  of  Stephen),  Henry  Walbridge  (brother 
of  Ebenezer),  Daniel  Warner  (cousin  of  the  Colonel), 

*  The  rolls  of  the  two  companies  show  over  one  hundred  fifty  men. 
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and    Nathan    Clark    (son    of    Nathan    and   brother   of 
Isaac).    They  were  all  in  the  prime  of  life  and  all  heads 
of  families,  leaving  widows  and  children  to  mourn  their 
sudden  bereavement."     If  the  proportion  of  Bennington 
men  to  the  whole  force  under  Gen.  Stark,  was  as  Mr. 
Locke  seems  constrained  to  make  it,  then  the  deaths  on 
the  American   side   would   proportionally  have  been  be- 
tween eighty  and  ninety,  instead  of  thirty  as  it  is  recorded 
in  history.     What  better  praise   could  be  bestowed  on 
the  Bennington  heroes  than  Gen.  Stark  gave  them  when 
he  wrote  to  Gen.  Gates  August  22nd,  1777,  saying,  "I 
then  marched  in  company  with  Colonels  Warner,   .   .   . 
Herrick  and  Brush,     ...     I  also  sent  Colonel  Her- 
rick  with  three  hundred  men  in  the  rear  of  their  right, 
.     .     in  a  few  minutes  the  action  began   in  general, 
it  lasted  two  hours,  the  hottest  I  ever  saw  in  my  life, 
.     the  enemy  were  obliged  to  give  way.     I  gave 
orders  to  rally   again,  but  in   a  few  moments  was  in- 
formed that  there  was  a  large  reinforcement,  on  their 
march,  within  two  miles.     Luckily  for  us,  that   moment 
Col.  Warner's  regiment  (under  Lieut. -Col.  Samuel  Saf- 
ford  of  Bennington)  came  up  fresh,  who  marched  on 
and  began  the  attack  afresh.      ...     I  cannot  partic- 
ularize any  officers,  as  they  all  behaved  with  the  great- 
est spirit  and  bravery.     Col.  Warner's  superior  skill  in 
the  action  was  of  extraordinary  service  to  me.     I  would 
be  glad  if  he  (a  Bennington   man)  and  his  men  (some 
of  whom  were  Bennington  men)  could  be  recommended 
to  Congress." 

Mr.  Locke  says,  "These  engagements  at  Walloomsac 
known  in  the  current  history  as  the  Battle  of  Benning- 
ton, should  be  called  the  battle  of  Walloomsac,"  and 
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gives  his  own  views  as  to  what  should  determine  the 
name  for  a  battle,  and  the  precise  place  where  a  monu- 
ment to  perpetuate  a  victory  should  be  erected  to  be 
most  appropriate,  and  hand  down  to  posterity  the  gal- 
lant deeds  of  the  actors,  and  inspire  the  noblest  impulses 
for  liberty,  valor  and  patriotism.  In  his  voluminous 
endeavor  to  answer  Hon.  B.  H.  Hall  and  others,  in  the 
"Troy  Times"  of  December  pth,  1891,  he  makes  the 
statement  nearly  a  score  of  times,  adducing  proof  which 
would  warrant  calling  it  "the  battle  of  Sancoik,"  "Baum's 
defeat,"  "Breyman's  disaster"  or  "battle  of  Hoosick," 
quite  as  much  as  the  "battle  of  Walloomsac,"  but  being- 
partial  to  "Walloomsac,'*  he  can  see  no  good  reason  why 
it  should  have  been  called  for  over  a  century,  "the  Battle 
of  Bennington."  Gordon,  in  his  "History  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution"  contemporaneous  with  the  events  nar- 
rated, published  in  London  in  1788,  in  his  comments  upon 
and  description  of  this  battle,  never  so  much  as  mentions 
the  name  "Walloomsac,"  but  speaks  of  Bennington  at 
least  eight  times  in  such  ways  as  follows  :  "According 
to  information,  the  Americans  had  a  great  deposit  of  corn, 
flour  and  store  cattle  at  Bennington,  which  were  guarded 
only  by  militia ;"  "he  therefore  entertained  the  design 
of  surprising  the  stores  at  Bennington."  "And  signal 
victory  over  the  enemy  in  their  lines  at  Bennington  ;" 
"the  severe  check  the  enemy  have  met  with  at  Benning- 
ton ;"  "especially  as  the  disaster  at  Bennington  added  to 
their  delay  ;"  "but  the  Bennington  affair  put  them  in  bet- 
ter spirits;"  "after  the  affair  at  Bennington,"  etc.  All 
this,  as  though  the  distinguished  historian  had  never  heard 
of  the  river  or  farm  Mr.  Locke  would  now  have  the 
battle  named  after,  and  who  we  have  no  reason  to  sup- 
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pose  was  biased  in  favor  of  or  against  New  York  or 
Vermont.  It  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  map*  that 
Mr.  Locke  speaks  of  as  "calling  the  battlefield  Walms- 
coik  or  Walloomsac,"  that  in  order  to  have  it  known  in 
what  part  of  North  America  it  was  located,  "near  Ben- 
nington"  was  wisely  added,  though  it  was  suppressed  in 
his  reference  to  it.  Gov.  Clinton  wrote  within  a  week 
after  Baum  and  Breyman  were  discomfitted,  "Since  the 
afair  at  JBenntngton  not  an  Indian  has  been  heard  of; 
the  scalping  has  ceased." 

Mr.  Locke  adopts  a  theory  "that  the  name  of  the 
place  where  a  battle  is  fought  should  be  the  name  of  the 
battle."  Does  he  forget,  when  he  is  claiming  so  much, 
that  he  also  says,  "the  last  or  decisive  engagement  when 
the  largest  number  of  the  enemy  were  fighting  was  at 
Sancoik,"  and  Breyman,  he  further  says,  "went  no  far- 
ther than  Sancoik  when  he  was  defeated."  He  also  says 
in  this  connection,  "Sancoik  was  then  a  little  hamlet 
nearly  as  large  as  Bennington."  The  last  quotation  is 
made  that  the  reader  may  judge  of  the  candor  and  in- 
genuousness exhibited  in  the  efforts  to  make  history  after 
so  long  a  lapse  of  time,  by  changing  well  authenticated 
and  established  facts.  But  the  number  of  houses  and 
size  of  the  hamlet  has  far  less  to  do  with  its  importance 
and  connection  with  the  battle,  in  giving  it  a  name,  than 
the  influence  its  stalwart  men  of  brain,  nerve  and  mus- 
cle had,  who  were  engaged  for  years  in  making  the  his- 
tory of  the  embryo  State  of  Vermont  during  the  revolu- 
tionary period,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  early  settlers 
with  the  State  of  New  York,  in  its  endeavor  to  eject 
them  from  their  once  paid  for  lands  and  homes.  The 

*See  Durnford's  map. 
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heroism,  the  self-sacrifice,  and  clear-headed  common 
sense  shown  in  their  counsels,  made  them  a  power,  and 
their  conduct  on  the  field,  in  which  capacity  they  were 
so  often  called  to  act,  not  only  for  themselves  and 
neighbors,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  colonies,  added 
greatly  to  their  prowess,  and  gave  them  a  name  through 
all  the  land. 

But  what  does  give  the  name  to  a  battle,  or  has  from 
time  immemorial  ?  There  has  been  no  fixed  rule  for 
their  naming,  but  like  the  naming  of  children,  circum- 
stances and  surroundings  govern,  and  a  name  suggested 
by  its  adaptation  to  the  event,  meets  the  views  of  those 
concerned,  and  acquiescence  determines  it,  and  then 
David  or  Jonathan,  Patience  or  Dorothy,  battle  of  Ben- 
nington  or  Walloomsac,  is  the  proper  one,  and  becomes 
unchangeable  after  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
years.  And  the  location  of  a  monument  depends  upon 
the  connection  of  what  is  to  be  perpetuated  with  the  cir- 
cumstances .which  brought  about  the  event  or  battle,  or 
whatever  may  have  taken  place.  Such  ever  has  been 
the  rule,  and  such  undoubtedly  always  will  be,  although 
it  does  not  meet  with  entire  approbation  in  this  case. 

In  looking  at  the  names  given  some  of  the  fifteen  "Bat- 
tles," which  Prof.  Cressey  pronounces,  "as  having  had 
the  most  decisive  influence,"  what  has  given  them  their 
names  ?  Not  always  the  field  or  ground  upon  which 
they  were  fought,  but  other  circumstances  or  reasons 
have  determined  many  of  them.  Arbela  has  given  the 
name  "  Battle  of  Arbela,"  to  a  battle  fought  (301  B.C.) 
between  Alexander  the  Great  and  Darius,  though  in  fact 
"  the  scene  of  the  conflict  was  *  Gaugamela,'  and  it  was 
only  in  the  subsequent  pursuit,  that  the  conqueror  arrived 
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at  Arbela,  where  Darius  had  left  his  baggage  and  treas- 
ure, forty  to  fifty  miles  distant."  '«  Varu's  defeat  by  the 
Germans,  A.  D.  9,  in  a  battle  near  Kreutzberg,  rolled 
back  the  tide  of  Roman  conquest,  and  the  battle  was 
called  '  Herman-Schlacht,'  that  is  Herman's  fight."  The 
"  battle  of  Blenheim  did  not  actually  take  place  here, 
but  at  a  village  in  the  vicinity  called  Hochstadt." 
This  important  battle  was  fought  August  i3th,  1704, 
when  "  France  and  Bavaria  on  the  one  hand  with  56,000 
men,  stood  opposed  to  Holland,  England,  Austria, 
Savoy,  Portugal  and  the  German  Empire  on  the  other 
with  52,000  men  commanded  by  Marlborough  and 
Prince  Eugene."  The  "  battle  of  Poltova"  was  fought 
in  1709,  "Poltova  being  famous  as  the  scene  of  the  defeat 
of  Charles  I2th,  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  a  monument 
commemorating  the  victory  of  the  Czar  stands  in  the 
principal  square;  while  three  miles  from  the  town,  a 
mound  surmounted  by  a  cross  still  known  as  the  *  Swed- 
ish tomb'  marks  the  battle  field."  The  battle  fought  at 
Freehold,  New  Jersey,  County  of  Monmouth,  June 
28th,  1778,  was  styled,  "The  battle  of  Monmouth,"  and 
the  name  has  since  been  acquiesced  in,  though  it  took 
the  name  of  the  county  in  which  it  was  fought,  rather 
than  that  of  the  town,  or  eminence  or  morass  that  figure 
so  prominently  in  the  history  of  the  battle.  The  battle 
of  Waterloo  and  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  have  been 
sufficiently  commented  upon  by  others,  showing  that  the 
battle  ground  of  Waterloo  is  not  located  by  the  name, 
neither  does  the  location  of  the  monument  on  Breed's 
Hill  determine  the  name  of  the  battle  fought  on  Breed's 
Hill.  It  would  be  equally  pertinent  and  historically 
correct,  to  say,  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  fought  on 
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Breed's  Hill,  Charlestown,  or  the  battle  of  Bennington 
fought  on  the  heights  of  the  Walloomsac  in  Hoosick. 
Thus  by  these  instances,  which  are  only  a  few  of  those 
which  might  be  cited,  it  is  shown  that  many  things  enter 
into  the  giving  of  a  name  to  a  battle,  or  the  location  of 
a  monument. 

Mr.  Locke  further  says,  in  order  to  show  that  "Wal- 
loomsac" should  be  the  name,  "The  people  of  Benning- 
ton, a  third  of  a  century  thereafter,  reapproved  the  ear- 
lier naming,"  and  quotes  the  invitation  to  Gen.  Stark  to 
be  present  at  a  celebration,  remarking  "this  invitation 
emphasizes  two  facts,  first — That  celebrations  were  held 
annually  and  on  the  battle  field,"  "second — This  invita- 
tion emphasizes  also  the  fact  that  annual  celebrations 
were  not  then  state  or  town  institutions."  History,  which 
is  reliable,  says  the  first  anniversary  of  the  battle  was  held 
in  Bennington,  August  i6th,  1778,  with  an  oration  by 
Noah  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Bennington,  in  which  he  spoke  of 
the  fight  as  "the  Battle  of  Bennington,"  and  yearly  the 
eventful  day  was  celebrated  here  until  in  1802  there  was 
a  gathering  on  the  battle  ground  and  a  sham-fight  was 
had  by  the  soldiery.  Afterwards,  until  1810,  it  was  cel- 
ebrated in  Bennington.  This  celebration  was  a  Repub- 
lican gathering,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  call  as  published 
in  the  newspaper  of  the  time,  which  reads  "The  com- 
mittee solicit  a  general  attendance  of  their  Republican 
fellow  citizens  on  the  i6th  of  August  next,  at  ten  o'clock 
A.  M.,  at  the  former  headquarters  of  Gen.  Stark  near 
the  dwelling  house  of  Mr.  David  Henry,*  in  a  field  near 
the  boundary  line  of  Bennington  and  Hoosick,  after 
which  an  oration  will  be  pronounced  and  a  repast  pro- 

*  A  citizen  of  Bennington. 
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vided  for  the  citizens  assembled."  The  committee, 
Jonathan  Robinson,  Eleaser  Hawks  and  David  Fay, 
who  sent  the  invitation  to  Gen.  Stark,  were  all  Benning- 
ton  men,  and  the  "toasts"  given  at  the  " repast  provided" 
give  something  of  an  idea  of  the  feeling  of  satisfaction 
in  the  name  which  had  been  given  the  conflict,  as  enter- 
tained by  the  then  living  veterans,  and  those  who  came 
out  on  "that  auspicious  day."  Gen.  David  Robinson, 
of  Bennington,  who  was  in  the  battle,  and  was  now 
equipped  with  the  broad-sword  taken  from  Col.  Baum 
on  the  bloody  field,  was  the  marshal  of  the  day,  Rev.  Dan- 
iel Marsh,  of  Bennington,  offered  the  prayer,  and  among 
the  toasts  were,  "Gen.  John  Stark,  the  Leonidas  of 
America,"  another  "the  surviving  heroes  of  Bennington 
battle,  though  their  locks  are  whitened  with  many  win- 
ters, yet  their  hearts  are  still  warm  in  their  country's 
cause,"  and  the  heading  of  another,  "the  heroes  of  lib- 
erty who  fell  in  Bennington  battle." 

In  1812  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Bennington 
was  celebrated  in  Arlington,  Vt.,  by  the  "Washington 
Benevolent  Society,"  with  others  from  the  county.  In 
1828  a  celebration  was  held  near  Judge  Draper's  in 
Shaftsbury,  Vt.  In  1832,  a  celebration  was  held  at 
North  Bennington,  Gen.  David  Robinson,  president; 
Col.  J.  M.  Potter  and  Maj.  Norman  Blackmer,  mar- 
shals, and  Hon.  Hiland  Hall,  orator.  In  1833  the  day 
was  celebrated  in  White  Creek,  with  committees  to  co- 
operate from  White  Creek,  Shaftsbury,  Bennington  and 
Hoosick.  All  other  celebrations  with  one  exception, 
that  of  1834,  were  held  in  Bennington  unto  this  day, 
unless  it  might  be  political  or  party  conventions  of  dif- 
ferent kinds.  Thus  we  have  three  on  the  battle  ground 


THE  "COUNSIL  ROOM  " 

The  engraving:,  cut  in  the  stone  mantel  one  hundred  and  twenty  vears  ago,  shows 
this  to  be  the  "Fire  Place"  of  the  Council  Room  where  Cols.  Seth  Warner,  Ethan 
Allen  and  their  associates  met  for  consultation  before  Vermont  was  recognized  as  a 
slate. 
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or  near  it,  one  in  White  Creek,  N.  Y.,  one  each  in 
Arlington,  Pownal  and  Shaftsbury,  and  nearly  one  hun- 
dred in  the  town  of  Bennington,  and  for  the  first  twenty 
or  thirty  years  after  with  a  procession  from  the  court 
house,  near  the  site  of  the  battle  monument,  to  the  old 
"meeting  house,"  which  was  located  near  the  present 
First  church,  in  their  march  passing  the  famous  "Cata- 
mount Tavern"  and  the  "Vermont  Council  of  Safety 
room."*  Does  this  look  like  establishing  the  "facts," 
as  stated  in  the  paper  under  consideration,  which  would 
not  only  intimate,  but  maintain,  there  was  in  early  times 
a  community  of  feeling  in  the  two  states  of  New  York 
and  Vermont  as  to  the  battle?  Such  was  not  the  case, 
and  there  never  has  been  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
New  York  generally,  or  counties  adjacent  to  Bennington 
in  that  direction,  except  that  which  was  drawn  or  forced 
out  for  perpetuating  the  glorious  event  of  August  i6th, 
1777.  This  is  said  with  all  due  deference  to  our  neigh- 
bors, among  whom  there  has  ever  been  many  conspicu- 
ous examples  to  the  contrary,  and  we  each  would  have 
agreed  to  have  gone  along  in  "the  even  tenor  of  our 
way,"  with  no  jealousies  or  prejudices  to  parade  before 
the  world  had  not  the  attempt  been  made  to  change 
many  established  facts  with  reference  to  the  battle  and 
the  spirit  of  its  celebrations.  It  has  always  needed  Ben- 
nington and  Vermont  men,  although  the  battlefield  was 
in  Hoosick,  to  start,  carry  forward,  and  complete  the 
celebration  of  the  battle,  when  it  has  been  done  solely 
on  patriotic  grounds.  The  people  of  New  York  who 
took  so  little  interest  in  fighting  the  battle,  have  since 

*See  plates  "Catamount  Tavern"  and  "Council  Room." 
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taken  comparatively  but  little  interest  in  commemorating 
the  victory. 

*In  connection  with  the  location  of  the  Bennington 
Battle  Monument,  Mr.  Locke  endeavors  to  make  little 
of  the  fact  of  a  supply  of  stores  and  provisions  at  Ben- 
nington, carrying  the  idea  that  the  matter  of  provisions 
has  been  trumped  up  and  more  made  of  it  than  is  war- 
ranted from  the  situation  at  the  time,  and  that  it  may  be 
doubted  if  there  really  was  a  large  quantity  at  Benning- 
ton. In  addition  to  what  has  been  presented  by  B.  H. 
Hall,  Esq.,  and  others,  and  the  risk  of  repeating  some- 
thing that  may  have  been  offered,  an  extract  bearing 
upon  the  matter  from  a  letter  by  Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair,  to 
the  President  of  the  Vermont  Convention,  at  Windsor, 
Vt.,  dated  "  Otter  Creek,  July  7th,  1777,"  the  day  of  the 
battle  of  Hubbardton,  reads,  "I  am  now  on  my  march 
to  Bennington,  which  place  I  am  obliged  to  make,  on 
account  of  provisions,  the  enemy  having  last  night  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  Skeensborough."  Also,  an  extract 
from  a  "  circular  for  aid,"  "  to  the  commanding  officers 
of  militia  and  committees  of  safety  in  the  State  of  Mass- 
achusetts Bay — Connecticut,"  dated  "Bennington,  July 
8th,  1777."  After  saying  news  had  come  of  an  engage- 
ment, "the  particulars  of  which  we  have  not  yet  obtained," 
(the  Battle  of  Hubbardton),  it  is  said,  "unless  the 
enemy  be  soon  stopped  and  repelled  the  whole  country 
will  fall  into  their  hands,  which  will  prove  the  ruin 
of  the  whole  country  as  we  have  large  stores  de- 
posited in  this  place  which  we  shall  of  necessity  be 
obliged  to  leave  to  the  enemy  and  retreat  down  into  the 
New  England  States,  which  will  soon  reduce  the  country 

*Monument  plate. 
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to  'cleanness  of  teeth."  Signed,  "Moses  Robinson, 
Col. ;  NathM  Brush,  Lt.  Col.  ;  Joseph  Farnsworth, 
Dep'ty  Coiru:;issary ;  Elijah  Dewey,  Captain;  John 
F^y,  Chairman."  Also,  Gen.  St.  Clair  to  Gen.  Schuy- 
ler,  dated,  "Dorset,  July  8th,  1777."  "I  am  in  great 
distress  for  provisions.  If  I  can  be  supplied  at  Manches- 
ter I  shall  proceed  directly  for  Fort  Edward,  or  Saratoga, 
as  circumstances  may  direct ;  if  not,  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  go  to  Bennington."  Ira  Allen,  Secretary  of  the  Ver- 
mont Council  of  Safety,  in  a  circular  to  military  officers 
"whom  it  may  concern,"  dated,  "Manchester,  July  i5th, 
1777,"  says,  after  asking  for  all  immediate  assistance  in 
their  power  to  check  the  enemy  in  their  advance,  "the 
Continental  Stores  in  Bennington  seem  to  be  their  pres- 
ent aim."  The  letter  of  Gen.  Burgoyne  to  Col.  Baum, 
dated,  "near  Saratoga,  August  i4th,  1777,  seven  at 
night,"  does  not  appear  to  have  received  the  attention  it 
should,  touching  the  matter  of  provisions.  He  says  to 
Col.  Baum,  "you  will  please  send  off  to  my  camp,  as 
soon  as  you  can,  wagons,  and  draft  cattle,  and  likewise, 
such  other  cattle  as  are  not  necessary  for  your  subsis- 
tence. Let  the  wagons  and  carts  bring  off  all  ihejZour 
and  wheat  they  can  that  you  do  not  retain  for  the  same 
purpose.  This  transport  must  be  under  the  charge  of  a 
commission  officer."  If  he  refers,  as  is  supposed,  to  the 
ftour  and  -wheat  mentioned  in  Col.  Baum's  letter  to  him 
written  from  Sancoik,  at  9  o'clock  A.  M.,  of  the  same 
day,  then  Mr.  Locke  is  in  error  when  he  says  that 
"Baum  could  make  no  disposition  of  these  articles,"  the 
flour  and  wheat,  etc.,  "  but  to  destroy  them."  We  have 
further  from  Burgoyne's  orderly  book,  August  i7th, 
1777,  in  speaking  of  the  "expedition  which  marched  to 
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the  left,"  "  the  flour  taken  from  the  enemy  to  be  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  tjie  commissary  here,"  which  must 
have  refered  to  that  captured  at  Sancoik.  The  reference 
to  the  destroying  of  flour  and  wheat  looks  like  an  effort 
to  make  it  appear  that  Burgoyne's  army  was  not  in 
much  need  of  provisions,  when  in  fact,  a  supply  was 
one  of  the  things  uppermost  in  his  mind.  In  the  same 
letter  Burgoyne  says,  "  I  will  write  you  in  full  to-morrow 
in  regard  to  getting  the  horses  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
savages,"  which  shows  that  provisions  were  of  greater 
consequence  at  this  critical  time  than  even  the  horses, 
which  were  so  much  needed,  especially  as  the  letter  of 
Baum,  inquiring  as  to  getting  horses  from  the  savages, 
had  been  written  to  him  the  day  before. 

In  speaking  of  the  name  of  the  battle,  and  endeavor- 
ing to  have  everything  appear  fair  in  the  presentation 
of  the  subject,  he  says,  "No  single  instance  is  recalled 
other  than  this  under  consideration,  when  a  battlefield 
has  taken  the  name  of  a  fchamlet  of  a  dozen  houses' 
nine  miles  away."  What  are  the  facts  in  regard  to  this 
hamlet,  and  the  town  which  did  give  the  name  to  the 
battle  fought  on  the  i6th  of  August,  1777,  between  Gen. 
Stark  and  Colonels  Baum  and  Breyman  ?  The  "Vermont 
Historical  Magazine,"  page  136,  says,  "The  population 
of  Bennington  in  1775  was  about  1,500,"  so  it  might  be 
expected  in  1777  to  be  at  least  1,600.  In  1800,  twenty- 
three  years  after  the  battle,  "the  territory  now  included 
in  the  present  village  of  Bennington  contained  but  twenty 
buildings  exclusive  of  barns  and  sheds,"  so  that  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants,  at  the  time  of  the 
battle,  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Bennington  Centre,  where 
was  standing  the  Continental  store  house,  the  remainder 


being  located  principally  in  the  western  and  northwest- 
ern parts  of  the  town,  on  the  border  of  the  town  of 
Hoosick  and  state  of  New  York.  Thus  we  see  the 
hamlet,  so  contemptuously  spoken  of  as  one  of  a  "dozen 
houses,"  must  have  contained  over  one  hundred  houses, 
as  that  and  the  vicinity  must  have  had  dwellings  to  the 
number  of  nearly,  or  quite,  three  hundred,  to  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  inhabitants.  That  there  may  be  a  correct 
understanding  as  to  the  population  and  dwellings,  it  may 
be  said  "the  first  census  was  taken  in  1791,  when  the 
number  of  inhabitants  was  2,377,"  which  up  to  this 
period  would  be  the  natural  growth  of  this  most  impor- 
tant town  in  this  part  of  the  state.  Manchester,  the 
largest  town  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  had  a 
population  of  1,276  in  1791,  or  at  the  time  of  the  battle 
about  800.  This  comparison  of  the  population  of  the 
two  towns  will  furnish  the  reader  with  a  clue  to  the  ani- 
mus of  Mr.  Locke,  and  the  fairness  exhibited  in  the 
effort  to  change  history,  when  in  speaking  of  the  men 
furnished  in  the  battle  he  says,  "Probably  Manchester 
furnished  more  troops  than  Bennington."  He  may  have 
had  his  sensibilities  affected  by  reading  Glick's*  account 
of  -the  "promised  land,"  which  he,  in  common  with 
Baum,  was  anxious  to  enter,  in  the  slip  which  he  made 
in  speaking  of  Bennington  as  a  "hamlet  of  a  dozen 
houses,"  when  he  says,  "About  twenty  miles  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Hudson  lies  the  obscure  village  of  Benning- 
ton, a  cluster  of  poor  cottages  situated  in  a  wild  country 
between  the  forks  of  the  Hoosac."  But  more  than  the 

*Thorough  research  of  records  in  several  large  libraries  of  the  country  does  not 
reveal  that  there  was  an  officer  Glick  in  the  British  army;  therefore,  it  is  thought 
with  others,  the  narrative  attributed  to  him  is  taken  from  the  story  by  Rev.  George 
Robert  Glcig,  of  England,  styled  '*  Saratoga"  in  which  the  hero,  Macdirk,  gives 
nearly  verbatim  the  same  account  of  his  experience  in  the  battle. 
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furnishing  of  the  greatest  number  of  men  of  any  town 
in  the  state  during  the  revolution,  and  the  officers  who 
figured  so  largely  in  the  invasion  of  Canada,  and  the 
resisting  of  Burgoyne,  Warner,  the  Aliens,  the  Robin- 
sons, the  Saffords,  the  Scotts,  the  Fays  and  Herrick,  and 
others  too  numerous  to  mention,  the  town  was  the  seat 
of  the  Council  of  Safety,  supplying  a  majority  of  the 
active  members,  whose  counsel  and  influence  were  felt 
all  through  the  northern  department,  and  the  wisdom 
and  sagacity  of  whom  planned  most  of  the  operations  of 
the  Green  Mountain  boys  up  to  the  time  of,  and  which 
culminated  in,  the  grand  result  of  the  Battle  of  Benning- 
ton.  Bancroft,  in  referring  to  a  letter  of  Gov.  Hutchin- 
son  to  Gov.  Pownal,  of  July  loth,  1765,  says  : 

"Men  of  New  England,  'of  a  superior  sort,'  had  obtained  of  the 
government  of  New  Hampshire  a  warrant  for  land  down  the  western 
slope  of  the  Green  Mountains,  on  a  branch  of  the  Hoosick,  twenty 
miles  east  of  the  Hudson  river ;  formed  already  a  community  of  sixty- 
seven  families  in  as  many  houses,  with  an  ordained  minister ;  had 
elected  their  own  municipal  officers ;  formed  three  several  public 
schools ;  set  their  meeting-house  among  their  primeval  forests  of 
beech  and  maple,  and  in  a  word  enjoyed  a  flourishing  state  which 
springs  from  rural  industry,  intelligence,  and  unaffected  piety.  They 
called  their  village  Bennington." 

This  was  twelve  years  before  Burgoyne  attempted  to 
enter  this  "coveted"  hamlet,  the  first  settlement  of  which 
had  been  made  but  four  years  before,  and  which  had  in- 
creased to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  families 
at  the  time  Mr.  Locke  speaks  of  it  as  "a  hamlet  of  a 
dozen  houses." 

Thus  far  the  investigation  has  been  pursued  with  re- 
ference to  topics  with  which  the  general  reader  is  con- 
versant, and  which  needed  only  to  be  carefully  examined 
and  have  historical  light  thrown  upon  them,  to  give 
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them  their  deserved  standing  in  history.  Mr.  Locke 
says,  "  It  has  been  thought  that  Warner's  regiment  held 
Breyman  in  check  and  saved  Stark's  army  from  defeat, 
but  its  numbers,  only  one  hundred  and  fifty,  were  too 
small  to  be  effective.  It  now  appears  that  Col.  John 
Williams,  of  White  Creek,  a  New  Yorker  at  the  head  of 
New  York  troops,  saved  the  day.  This  is  history : 
Gen.  Stark  with  twenty-two  hundred  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  Vermont  and  New  York  troops 
defeated  Baum's  six  hundred;  and  Col.  Williams'  New 
York  troops,  with  Warner's  one  hundred  and  fifty  and 
a  portion  of  Stark's  army  that  he  succeeded  in  ral- 
lying, defeated  Breyman's  eight  hundred."  It  appears 
Mr.  Locke  has  been  a  citizen  of  Hoosick  about  twenty 
years,  coming  from  a  distance  and  possessing  none  of 
the  bias  which  largely  affected  the  early  inhabitants. 
It  is  not  strange  that  he  should  wish  to  find  something 
in  history,  showing  that  New  York  was  really  "heart 
and  hand,"  in  sympathy  with  those  engaged  in  the  Bat- 
tle of  Bennington,  and  in  fact  did  take  part  with  an  or- 
ganized body  of  troops.  He  bases  his  argument  upon 
material  furnished  by  B.  H.  Hall,  Esq.,  in  the  History  of 
Rensselaer  County,  N.Y.,  published  in  1880,  and  endeav- 
ors to  produce  historical  facts  to  establish  it,  although 
he  discards  many  of  the  facts  and  conclusions  on  other 
points,  stated  in  the  same  paper.  The  quotation  reads 
thus,  "It  is  probable'  that  the  second  battle  was  begun 
and  '  fought  in  part'  by  a  body  of  New  Yorkers  under 
the  command  of  Col.  John  Williams,  of  White  Creek, 
now  Salem."  It  must  be  as  great  a  wonder  to  Mr.  Hall 
as  anyone  else,  that  such  a  myth  could  grow  out  of  his 
undisguised  statement,  and  no  doubt  a  just  and  practi- 
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cal  solution  of  the  Col.  Williams  episode  will  be  as 
satisfactory  to  him  as  to  other  readers,  who  desire  infer- 
ences drawn  from  trustworthy  premises,  or  reliable  his- 
tory. The  position  of  Mr.  Locke  being  new,  and 
the  attention  of  the  earlier  writers  on  the  events  of  the 
battle  never  having  been  called  to  it  with  a  claim  of  like 
importance  and  with  such  assurance,  it  should  be  exam- 
ined with  care  and  an  endeavor  to  solve  with  all  rea- 
sonableness, the  question  as  to  the  part,  if  any,  taken  by 
Col.  Williams  in  ihe  Battle  of  Bennington.  There  have 
been,  heretofore,  no  prejudices  of  Vermont  or  the  town 
of  Bennington,  and  there  should  be  none  now,  to  inter- 
fere with  a  reasonable  claim  made  by  a  sister  state  to 
any  deserved  honor  in  the  battle  fought  in  the  town  of 
Hoosick.  There  has  been  a  mutual  understanding  as 
to  the  forces  employed  at  the  time,  and  New  York  has 
made  no  claim  heretofore  as  having  taken  an  active  part, 
and  the  order  to  Col.  Williams  has  not  been  understood 
by  the  best  informed  historians,  to  be  a  military  one,  but 
one  of  discovery,  or  a  passport  to  give  him  and  those 
with  him  recognition  in  passing  the  lines  and  beyond, 
to  a  place  of  comparative  safety  in  Massachusetts.  This 
order  from  the  Council  of  Safety  has  always  had  given 
it,  it  has  been  supposed,  the  importance  it  merited,  till 
the  remark  made  by  Mr.  Hall,  in  1880,  expressed  in 
problematical  language,  has  been  taken  up  and  the  ef- 
fort made  to  make  it  appear  a  tremendous  reality. 
"  Possibly,"  "probable,"  "doubtless,"  "  probably," 
"beyond  a  doubt,"  "it  appears  to  be  true,"  and  "undoubt- 
edly," are  qualifying  terms  used  in  making  up  the  case, 
by  Mr.  Locke,  and  if  they  are  not  allowed  to  signify 
more  than  in  their  common  use,  his  whole  theory  falls 
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to  the  ground.     The  order  to  Col.  Williams  reads  thus  : 

STATE  OF  VERMONT. 

IN  COUNCIL  OF  SAFETY. 

August  1 6th,  1777. 

To  Col.  John  Williams, — Sir :  You  will  proceed  with  your  party  to- 
ward the  lines,  and  if  the  enemy  should  retreat,  you  will  repair  to  the 
road  leading  from  St.  Cork  to  Hoosack,  and  if  you  make  any  discovery, 
report  to  this  council ;  at  the  same  time,  you  are  to  pay  proper  attention 
to  the  road  leading  from  Hoosack  to  Pownal. 

By  Order  of  Council, 

PAUL  SPOONER,  D.  Secretary. 

The  wording  of  the  paper  is  such  that  no  one  ac- 
quainted with  military  tactics,  especially  of  Rev- 
olutionary times,  would  consider  it  given  to  soldiers 
under  arms,  hurrying  to  the  battle  field.  Neither 
would  the  council  have  given  a  military  order,  on  the 
day  Gen.  Stark  was  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  it  knew 
his  intentions  so  to  do,  for  they  had  been  in  consultation 
that  very  morning, — much  less  a  military  order  which 
might  conflict  with  Gen.  Stark's  plans,  "if  the  enemy 
should  retreat."  Again,  ii  it  had  been  a  military  order 
Col.  Williams  would  have  been  told  to  report  to  Gen. 
Stark.  The  council  were  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
"stuff"  Gen.  Stark  was  made  of,  to  tamper  with  him  in 
the  way  of  giving  counter  orders,  or  even  orders  which 
might  be  construed  to  coincide  with  his  ideas  of  the 
military  disposition  of  his  forces.  The  order  reads,  "if 
the  enemy  should  retreat,  you  will  repair  to  the  road 
leading  from  St.  Cork  to  Hoosack,  and  if  you  make  any 
*  discovery'  report  to  this  council."  Was  Col.  Williams 
at  the  head  of  a  regiment,  company  or  squad  of  armed 
men,  militia  or  continental  troops,  under  orders  from  the 
council  to  take  part  in  any  fighting,  and,  "if  he  made 
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any  discovery  "  to  report  to  this  council  ?  The  inference 
is  too  absurd  to  be  entertained  and  was  only  grasped 
by  Mr.  Locke  in  his  desperation,  to  get  hold  of  some- 
thing to  make  it  appear,  that  the  state  of  New  York  was 
prominent  in  the  defeat  of  Col.  Breyman.  Col.  Williams 
with  his  party,  was  not  necessarily  within  a  dozen 
miles  of  the  council  room  from  which  the  order  of  pro- 
cedure or  permit  emanated,  as  it  may  have  been  for- 
warded by  an  express  or  courier  in  answer  to  advice 
asked  relative  to  his  approaching  the  lines  from  the  north, 
the  direction  of  his  home,  which  is  the  most  rational 
conclusion.  That  it  was  not  a  military  order  is  shown 
by  comparison  with  other  customary  orders  given  by  the 
Council  of  Safety  about  the  same  time,  which  are 
couched  in  nearly  the  same  language,  as  follows : 

IN  COUNCIL  OF  SAFETY. 

August  28th,  1777. 

To  David  Fasseit, — Sir,  You  will  proceed  to  Mr. ,  and  make 

strict  examination  of  his  improvements  or  lands  adjoining ;  and  if  you 
find  any  stock  or  other  effects,  which  you  have  reason  to  suspect  be- 
longs to  any  enemical  person  within  the  state  you  may  seize  the  same, 
and  cause  it  to  be  brought  to  this  council,  as  soon  as  may  be. 

By  Order  of  the  Council, 

IRA  ALLEN,  Secretary. 
Another  order  dated, 

August  29th,  1777. 

You  are  to  proceed  to  the  house  of  Mr. ,  of  Shaftsbury,  and 

seize  all  his  lands  and  effects,  of  whatsoever  name  or  nature,  and 
bring  all  his  writings,  together  with  all  his  movable  effects,  to  this 
council,  excepting  two  cows,  and  such  other  effects  as  are  wanted  for 
the  support  of  said  family,  which  you  are  to  leave  with  the  woman,  tak- 
ing a  proper  account  of  them. 

By  Order  of  Council, 

IRA  ALLEN,  Secretary. 
Also, 

IN  COUNCIL  OF  SAFETY. 

August  2Qth,  1777. 

To  Mr.  Benj.  Fassett — Sir,  You  are  hereby  directed  to  proceed  to 
Pownal,  and  bring  from  some  of  the  Tories  that  are  gone  to  the  enemy, 
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or  otherwise  proved  themselves  to  be  enemies  to  their  country,  a  load  of 
sauce,  for  the  use  of  the  wounded  prisoners  here ;  and  make  returns  to 
this  council  of  what  you  bring,  and  from  whom.  You  will  leave  suffi- 
cient for  their  families. 

Per  Order, 
THOMAS  CHITTENDEN,  President. 

And, 

IN  COUNCIL  OF  SAFETY,  ) 
BENNINGTON.      $ 

29th  of  September,  1777. 

To  Mr.  Wright,  and  other  teams  in  company — You  are  to  repair 
from  this  to  Paulet,  there  to  apply  to  the  commanding  officer,  or  Lt. 
Hyde,  to  be  loaded  with  plunder,  belonging  to  Col.  Brown,  and  return 
the  same,  and  deliver  it  safe,  to  this  council. 

By  Order  of  Council, 

JOSEPH  FAY,  Secretary. 

One  has  only  to  compare  the  "  Williams  order"  with 
the  above  four  to  see  that  it  was  an  order  or  permit  for  him 
and  his  party,  to  pass  the  lines,  not  with  a  command  "to 
do,  to  dare  and  to  die,"  but  as  a  conductor  or  leader. 
Col.  Williams  was  something  of  a  military  man,  though 
not  much  of  a  fighting  one  as  appears  from  history,  but 
a  statesman  of  considerable  experience  in  his  state,  in 
the  Provincial  Congress  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and 
an  eminent  physician,  surgeon  and  patriot.  On  July 
2d,  i777>  six  weeks  before  the  Battle  of  Bennington,  he, 
with  Cols.  Robinson  and  Warner,  of  Bennington,  were 
addressed  in  a  letter  by  Gen.  St.  Clair,  to  come  with 
their  regiments,  to  his  aid  at  Ticonderoga  against  Gen. 
Burgoyne,  and  of  the  result  it  is  said  "in  the  war  of  the 
revolution, "in  the  History. of  Rensselaer  County,  "  Cols. 
Warner  and  Robinson  reached  Ticonderoga  in  time  to 
take  part  in  its  evacuation.  It  is  also  ' believed'  that 
Col.  Williams  reached  the  fort,  but  whether  with  or 
without  a  command  is  not  positively  known."  That  he 
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did  not  reach  the  battle  field,  on  the  i6th  of  August, 
1777,  in  command  of  New  York  troops  and  take  part  in 
it,  appears  to  be  as  certain  as  other  historical  events  con- 
nected with  it. 

The  history  of  Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  was  pub- 
lished in  1878,  two  years  before  that  of  Rensselaer,  the 
44  Revolutionary  Period"  being  prepared  by  Chrisfield 
Johnson,  Esq.,  showing  much  study  and  research.  He 
treats  largely  of  the  part  taken  by  Charlotte  County  in 
the  revolutionary  struggle,  and  of  the  town  of  Newperth 
or  Salem  where  Col.  Williams  resided,  but  has  failed  to 
furnish  anything  from  the  large  collection  of  papers  left 
by  him,  or  any  reliable  data  from  other  sources,  to  sus- 
tain the  theory  that  he  was  engaged  in  the  Battle  of  Ben- 
nington.  He  refers  to  the  letter  of  Gen.  St.  Clair  to 
Cols.  Williams,  Warner  and  Robinson,  before  mentioned, 
and  also  speaks  of  the  battle  of  Bennington,  claim- 
ing all  he  could  for  the  County  of  Washington,  in  these 
words,  in  speaking  of  Gen.  Stark  as  "the  old  indian 
fighter,  grim  John  Stark,"  "his  men  were  principally 
from  New  Hampshire,  though  there  was  a  considerable 
number  from  Vermont  and  Massachusetts,  and  some  also 
from  the  towns  of  Cambridge,  White  Creek,  Jackson, 
and  Salem,  in  this  County."  It  is  often  far  easier  for 
the  historian  to  make  an  assertion,  than  to  present  trust- 
worthy reasons  for  making  the  declaration,  as  in  this  in- 
stance, investigation  discloses  that  very  few  from  these 
towns  were  in  the  battle,  and  no  facts  have  been  obtained 
to  show  that  an  organized  body  of  soldiers  or  military 
company  took  part  in  the  fight.  On  April  22d,  1778, 
Col.  Williams  wrote  to  Gov.  Clinton,  who  had  informed 
him  that  Charlotte  County  would  be  exempt  from  a  draft 
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which  was  ordered  to  fill  up  the  Continental  army,  "on 
condition  of  its  furnishing  the  designated  number,  seventy, 
for  the  defense  of  the  frontier,  that  he  had  called  his 
battalion  together  and  could  obtain  only  seventeen  vol- 
unteers. He  expected  to  get  as  many  more,  but  could 
not  possibly  raise  seventy.  Enough  to  make  three  com- 
panies had  moved  down  the  river  and  others  were  pre- 
paring to  go.  Of  those  who  remain,  the  Colonel  said, 
about  one-half  are  disaffected  to  the  American  cause, 
and  most  of  these  he  feared  would  join  the  enemy."  If 
at  this  time,  several  months  after  the  victories  of  Ben- 
nington  and  Saratoga,  and  with  the  surrender  of  Bur- 
goyne,  the  feeling  in  Charlotte  County  where  Col. 
Williams  lived  and  did  so  much  to  sustain  what  little 
patriotism,  comparatively,  could  be  aroused,  what  must 
have  been  the  coldness  of  the  inhabitants  six  months 
previous,  at  the  time  of  the  battle,  which  occured  a  little 
more  than  a  month  after  the  defeat  of  Warner  at  Hub- 
bardton  ?  It  certainly  is  worth  while  to  candidly  weigh 
the  question,  when  an  endeavor  is  made  to  so  add  to  ac- 
cepted history  without  proof  to  justify  it,  and  a  reason- 
able regard  to  surrounding  circumstances  taken  into 
consideration.  There  must  have  been  a  poor  showing 
for  Gen.  Stark,  at  the  time  in  this  locality,  and  without 
something  to  bolster  the  conjecture  that  "  Col.  Williams 
with  his  New  York  troops,"  was  present  at  the  Battle  of 
Bennington,  the  theory  should  be  repudiated. 

In  the  county  history,  speaking  of  the  town  of  White 
Creek,  the  home  of  Col.  Williams,  it  says,  "  Austin 
Wells,  a  son  of  Edmund  Wells,  the  latter  a  pioneer  of 
Cambridge,  went  in  1777,  to  assist  an  older  brother  in 
Cambridge  to  remove  his  family  to  a  place  of  safety, 
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information  having  been  received  that  a  detachment  of 
Burgoyne's  army  might  be  expected  through  the  Cam- 
bridge valley.  Having  taken  the  family  to  Williams- 
town,  the  brothers  hastened  back,  and  reached  Ben- 
nington  in  time  to  join  in  the  closing  scenes  of  the  bat- 
tle." With  reference  to  Cambridge,  it  says,  of  Mrs. 
Sarah  Hall,  "She  was  first  married  to  Thomas  Corn- 
stock,  a  descendant  of  the  Puritans,  who  heroically  fell 
in  the  Battle  of  Bennington,  August  i6th,  1777,"  and  in 
another  place  it  says,  "some  of  the  settlers  left  their 
homes  through  fear  of  the  enemy  and  their  Indian  allies," 
and  mentions  nine,  who  "are  known  to  have  served  in 
the  American  cause."  And  of  Jackson's  part,  "The 
citizens  of  this  town  shared,  no  doubt  ^  in  the  great  events 
occurring  around  them  and  in  their  midst  during  the 
War  of  the  Revolution.  Doubtless  several  from  this  town 
were  in  service,  but  no  records  are  found  in  the  town 
upon  this  point,  and  the  memory  of  the  older  people 
does  not  recall  them." 

It  will  be  necessary  to  further  examine  the  order  to 
Col.  Williams,  to  learn  its  full  import,  in  order  to  judge 
of  the  weight  to  be  given  it  in  its  relation  to  the  battle  of 
Bennington.  It  purports  to  be  an  order  of  observation, 
or  a  permit  as  leader  or  conductor  of  a  "  party  "  to  give 
attention  to  the  roads  spoken  of,  as  he  journeyed,  and 
see  if  he  could  make  discovery  of  anything  that  might 
affect  the  situation  "if  the  enemy  should  retreat,"  but 
otherwise  he  was  not  expected  to  learn  or  do  anything, 
as  he  preceded  on  his  way.  Or,  he  may  have  been 
guide  or  escort  to  a  "  party"  of  refugees,  which  would 
likely  be  composed  largely  of  women  and  children,  flee- 
ing from  Salem,  then  Newperth,  or  White  Creek,  and 
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the  country  contiguous,  to  towns  in  Massachusetts  for 
safety.  A  meeting  was  held  in  "  Newperth,*  25th, 
July,  1777,  John  Rowan,  Chairman,"  at  which,  men 
were  appointed  from  four  different  parts  of  the  town, 
"to  appraise  and  value  all  the  crops  and  buildings  in 
said  district,"  and  the  inhabitants  were  counseled  "to 
evacuate  their  places  of  residence  and  move  into  the 
interior  of  the  state."  But,  Lieut.  Col.  St.  Leger  was 
sent  just  at  this  time,  by  Burgoyne,  into  the  interior  with 
an  army,  so  it  was  unsafe  to  flee  in  that  direction,  and 
we  find  many  from  Salem  and  vicinity  in  Massachusetts, 
having  fled  on  horseback,  and  among  them  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams, the  wife  of  Col.  Williams,  in  Williamstown  the 
day  after  the  battle.  This  is  history  by  tradition  as  well 
as  written,  in  relation  to  her  and  others  who  had  gone  at 
this  time.  A  receipt  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy, 
is  now  on  file  among  the  papers  of  Col.  Williams,  in 
Salem,  N.  Y. : 

Williamstown,  August  ye  17,  1777. 

Received  of  Mrs.  Williams,  the  whole  of  Doct.  Williams' amputating 
instruments. 

I  say  received  by  me. 

SAM'L  PORTER. 

Furthermore  it  is  shown  by  a  receipt,  which  was 
given  by  one  Hopkins,  for  a  horse  impressed  into  the 
service,  to  Captain  Barnes,  who  was  acting  for  Col. 
Williams,  dated  Newperth,  August  2oth,  1777,  that  the 
Colonel  was  still  absent  from  home,  and  being  a  phys- 
ician and  skilful  surgeon  was  most  likely  in  Williams- 
town  with  his  wife  and  rest  of  the  party  he  had  escorted 
thither,  attending  to  the  wounded  and  suffering,  and  if 
need  be  using  the  surgical  instruments  he  had  brought 

*  The  home  of  Col   Williams. 
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with  him.  It  would  also  appear  that  his  duties  were 
many,  as  a  surgeon,  for  it  was  necessary  he  should  have 
the  assistance  of  his  efficient  wife  in  the  multitude  of  his 
engagements,  as  in  the  delivery  of  the  instruments  men- 
tioned in  the  receipt  of  Sam'l  Porter,  M.  D.  It  is  said  of 
him,  "He  was  a  surgeon  in  the  Continental  line,  acting 
as  such  in  several  of  the  heaviest  battles  of  the  war,  and 
especially  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth,"  which  took  place 
June  28,  1778.  So,  here  in  Williamstown  we  find  Col. 
Williams,  whom  Mr.  Locke  makes  the  hero  of  the  second 
action  between  Gen.  Stark  and  Col.  Breyman ;  Col. 
Williams  who  lived  an  active  life  in  Salem,  twenty-nine 
years  after  the  Battle  of  Bennington  took  place,  never 
claiming  or  intimating  he  had  anything  to  do  in  fighting 
it,  and  of  whom  it  was  never  claimed  he  took  any  part, 
until  Mr.  Locke  moved  into  Hoosick  and  had  lived  sev- 
eral years  near  the  battle  ground  and  had  "gone  over  it 
critically."  Then  his  eye  falling  upon  this  hint,  before 
quoted,  "  It  is  '  probable '  that  the  second  battle  was  be- 
gun and  fought  in  part  by  a  body  of  New  Yorkers  un- 
der the  command  of  Col.  John  Williams,  of  White  Creek, 
now  Salem,"  he  invents  a  theory  and  with  his  character- 
istic energy  starts  it  on  its  cometic  course.  Nor  did  Col. 
Williams  make  a  report  of  the  attention  he  gave  the 
roads  "leading  from  St.  Cork  to  Hoosick,"  and  "  from 
Hoosick  to  Pownal."  Nothing  of  consequence  was  dis- 
covered, as  he  made  his  way  at  the  head  of  his  party, 
over  these  roads  which  was  the  shortest  route  to  Wil- 
liamstown and  towns  beyond,  though  they  ran  through 
a  section  peopled  with  Tories,  and  passed  the  home  of 
Col.  Phister,  of  Hoosick,  who  was  that  day  in  the  battle 
in  command  of  the  Tories,  at  the  Tory  breastwork,  and 
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whose  prestige  influenced  many  of  the  faint  hearted 
in  his  neighborhood,  to  withold  their  allegiance  to  the 
American  cause.  The  following  letter  shows  the  feeling 
of  one  of  Bennington's  noble  sons,  at  the  time  of  which 
we  are  considering : 

Bennington,  Aug.  the  2oth,  1777. 

Honored  Father : — After  my  duty  I  take  this  opportunity  to  write  to 
you,  hoping  these  few  lines  will  find  you  well,  as  through  the  goodness  of 
God  they  leave  me  and  my  family.  We  met  with  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  on  the  i6th  instant.  Myself  and  brother  John  was  preserved 
through  a  very  hot  battle.  We  killed  and  took  according  to  the  best 
account  we  can  get,  about  one  thousand  of  the  enemy.  Our  loss  was 
about  thirty  or  forty.  We  marched  right  against  their  breastworks  with 
our  small  arms,  where  they  fired  upon  us  every  half  minute,  yet  they 
never  touched  a  man.  We  drove  them  out  of  their  breastworks  and 
took  their  field  pieces  and  pursued  and  killed  great  numbers  of  them. 
We  took  four  or  five  of  our  neighbors — two  Sniders  and  two  Hornbecks. 
The  bigger  part  of  Dutch  Hoosick  was  in  the  battle  against  us.  They 
went  to  the  Reglers  a  day  or  two  before  the  fight.  Samuel  Anderson, 
was  a  captain  amongst  the  Reglers,  and  was  in  the  battle  against  us. 
Whilst  I  was  gone  my  wife  and  children  went  off  and  got  down  to  Wil- 
liamstown.  After  I  got  home  I  went  after  them  and  found  them  to 
Landlord  Simons.*  I  have  got  them  home  again.  My  wife  was  very 
much  tired  out.  She  had  four  children  with  her.  Belindy  was  forced 
to  run  on  foot.  We  soon  expect  the  enemy  will  come  upon  us  again  and 
what  shall  I  do  with  my  family  I  know  not. 

JOSEPH  RUDD. 

It  should  not,  perhaps,  seem  so  very  strange  that  so 
few  of  those  in  the  state  of  New  York,  on  the  line  of 
Vermont,  took  part  in  the  defence  of  Bennington,  as 
their  sympathies  had  been  for  years  with  their  own  state 
in  the  " Hampshire  Grant  controversies,"  and  the  influ- 
ential men,  especially  of  the  town  of  Hoosick,  were  cast- 
ing their  influence  'against  us.  There  was  an  organiza- 
tion among  the  Tories,  and  none  in  the  interest  of  Ver- 
mont, or  the  American  Colonies. 

We  see  the  magnanimity  and  generosity  of  Mr.  Locke, 
for  the  town  of  his  adoption,  in  the  filling  up  of  the  ranks 

*  Col.  Simonds. 
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of  Gen.  Stark,  by  multiplying  those  who  "  probably" 
joined  his  command,  as  the  number  is  far  greater  than 
is  warranted  by  the  facts  of  history  or  tradition ;  and  by 
his  zeal  for  the  glory  of  his  town  and  state,  in  cherishing 
everything  that  has  a  semblance  of  show  as  a  thing  of 
reality. 

In  his  account  of  the  battle,  he  says:  "the  accounts 
agree  that  the  Baum  action  closed  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,"  "that  soon  after  intelligence  was  received 
that  there  was  a  large  reinforcement  within  two  miles  on 
the  march,  and  that  Warner's  regiment  came  up  at  the 
time  So  much  is  beyond  question,  but  of  the  Breyman 
engagement  most  of  the  best  writers  have  been  unsatis- 
factorily brief,  or  entirely  in  error.  At  this  point  some 
of  the  later  writers,  copying  from  Breyman's,  Click's, 
and  Reidsell's  accounts,  are  enabled  to  throw  some  light 
on  the  second  engagement,  and  these  accounts,  supple- 
mented by  some  facts  published,  it  is  believed,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  History  of  Rensselaer  County,  dispel 
almost  entirely  the  obscurity  that  has  been  over  the 
Breyman  defeat."  This  reference  to  "Breyman's, 
Glick's  and  Reidsell's  accounts,"  is  thrown  in,  it  would 
seem,  as  a  blind  or  ruse,  as  is  sometimes  done  by  writers 
to  uphold  a  weak  proposition,  for  in  the  account  of  nei- 
ther is  there  anything  relating  to  the  battle  but  what  has 
heretofore  been  presented  and  properly  dwelt  upon  in 
history,  and  the  "light"  of  which,  if  permitted  to  cast 
its  radiance  "on  this  second  engagement,"  shows  con- 
clusively that  Col.  Williams  was  not  with  New  York 
troops  in  the  second  battle,  and  that  the  material  for 
sustaining  such  a  "theory"  will  have  to  come  from  other 
sources.  To  support  and  strengthen  his  cherished  the- 
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ory  he  quotes  "Stone,"  saying,  "Breyman  reached  the 
bridge  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon."  He  comments 
on  it,  saying  "this  time  three  o'clock  is  to  be  noted,"  as 
Stark  in  his  official  report  to  the  New  Hampshire  Coun- 
cil says  Col.  Nichols  "commenced  the  attack  precisely 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon"  on  Baum.  Breyman 
arrived  at  the  bridge  (over  the  White  Creek  stream)  at 
Sancoik  precisely  at  the  opening  of  the  attack  on  Baum. 
It  would  seem  that  the  time,  three  or  five  o'clock,  for  the 
commencement  of  the  second  battle  is  used  in  making 
up  the  case,  just  as  either  one  is  thought  best  suited  for 
the  argument  or  point  to  be  gained.  Upon  this  corner- 
stone, that  "Breyman  arrived  at  Sancoik  at  three  o'clock, 
p.  M.,"  he  goes  on  to  build  his  theory,  while  all  that  is 
reliable  in  history  makes  the  time  later.  He  adopts  this 
time  for  his  own  convenience  instead  of  "half  past  four 
in  the  afternoon,"  the  time  stated  by  Col.  Breyman  him- 
self in  his  account  of  the  part  he  took  in  the  battle,  and 
whose  accuracy  is  established  by  another  reference  to 
the  time  in  the  same  report,  when  he  says  in  speaking 
of  his  halt  near  Cambridge,  "Toward  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  Col.  Skeene  sent  two  men  to  me  with  the  re- 
quest that  I  would  detach  one  officer  and  twenty  men  to 
occupy  the  mill  of  St.  Coyk,  as  the  rebels  showed  signs 
of  advancing  on  it."  These  men  were  to  be  sent  for- 
ward in  advance  of  Breyman's  main  body,  and  he  did 
send,  as  he  says,  "sixty  grenadiers  and  Chasseurs  and 
twenty  Yagers.  I  followed  as  quickly  as  possible  with 
the  rest.  Some  of  the  ammunition  carts  again  broke 
down  on  the  road.  I  reached  the  mill  at  half  past  four." 
Nothing  can  well  be  more  certain  than  that  this  is  the 
correct  time  of  Breyman's  arrival  at  Sancoik,  which  is 
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further  corroborated  by  Gen.  Burgoyne's  orderly  book 
of  date  August  26th,  when  there  had  been  opportunity 
to  fix  the  time  most  accurately,  when  he  says,  "The 
next  cause  (of  failure)  was  the  slow  movement  of  Lieut. - 
Col.  Breyman's  corps,  which  from  bad  weather,  bad 
roads,  tired  horses,  and  other  impediments  stated  by 
Lieut. -Col.  Breyman,  could  not  reach  24  miles  from 
eight  in  the  morning  of  the  i5th  to  four  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  1 6th."  But  the  theory  has  been  adopted,  and 
now  circumstances  and  events  must  be  made  to  fit  to- 
gether or  bend,  so  as  to  clothe  the  skeleton  and  make  it 
a  thing  to  be  admired  as  a  model  of  symmetry,  beauty 
and  truth.  The  position  taken,  is,  "  scarcely  had  Brey- 
man advanced  fifteen  hundred  paces  from  the  bridge 
when  he  descried  a  strongly  armed  force  on  an  eminence 
towards  the  west,"  and  "  sent  ahead  some  scouts."  As 
he  was  marching  almost  directly  east,  he  could  not  have 
"  descried  a  strongly  armed  force  on  an  eminence 
towards  the  west"  and  sent  ahead,  which  would  have 
been  toward  the  east,  some  scouts,  who  were  received 
"with  a  volley  of  musketry,"  but  the  account  of  Bre}rman 
who  knew  of  what  he  affirmed,  is  the  correct  one,  viz., 
"  that  he  had  not  gone  far  from  the  bridge,  when  I  no- 
ticed through  the  woods  a  considerable  number  of  armed 
men  (some  of  whom  wore  blouses  and  some  jackets), 
hastening  towards  an  eminence  on  my  left  flank."  In 
both  letters  of  Gen.  Stark  to  the  New  Hampshire  Coun- 
cil and  Gen.  Gates,  one  of  August  i8th,  and  the  other 
August  22nd,  1777,  he  says,  "I  received  intelligence  that 
there  was  a  large  reinforcement  within  two  miles  of  us, 
on  their  march,  which  occasioned  us  to  renew  our  at- 
tack." Mr.  Locke  asks,  relying  on  three  o'clock  as  be- 
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ing  the  time,  "  What  *  strongly  armed  force '  was  this 
that  at  this  time,  was  on  '  an  eminence  '  west  of  Brey- 
man  and  of  the  only  road  leading  to  Baum's  camp-? " 
It  is  easily  answered  and  without  any  perversion  of  his- 
tory, but  in  accordance  with  what  actually  occurred. 
There  was  no  force  "on  an  eminence  Divest'1  of  Brey- 
man,"  when  he  came  upon  the  field,  near  five  o'clock, 
p.  M.,  but  "  a  considerable  number"  of  Stark's  men  in 
shirt  sleeves  and  frocks,  were  "  hastening  towards  an 
eminence  on  Breyman's  left  flank,"  sufficient  opportun- 
ity having  been  given  after  the  intelligence  of  his  ap- 
proach was  received,  for  the  hurrying  together  of  those 
who  had  pursued  the  flying  Hessians,  meaning  to  cap- 
ture or  kill  them  all.  They  had  gone,  as  the  old  soldiers 
in  their  manuscript  accounts  have  stated,  far  beyond  the 
general  battle  field,  and  were  in  a  situation  to  collect 
together  on  Breyman's  approach.  As  they  could  not 
expect  to  withstand  his  army  in  front,  they  fired  down 
upon  him  volleys  from  the  hill  whither  many  had  col- 
lected, doing  good  execution  in  their  "blouses  and  jack- 
ets/' "  and  poured  a  deadly  fire  into  his  ranks."  Others 
on  Breyman's  approach  had  collected  in  the  old  log 
house  near  which  were  posted  his  cannon,  and  made  as 
best  they  could  a  stand  against  the  best  soldiers  Bur- 
goyne  could  send  to  reinforce  Baum,  but  all  in  vain. 
Breyman  further  says,  "  The  cannon  were  posted  on  a 
road  where  there  was  a  log  house.  This  we  fired  upon, 
as  it  was  occupied  by  the  rebels."  With  regard  to  this, 
from  a  manuscript  statement  of  Benjamin  G.  Arnold  of 
Pownal,  now  eighty-two  years  old,  we  copy,  "  I  have 
often  heard  my  grandfather,  Ebenezer  Arnold,  who  said 
he  lived  at  the  time  of  the  Battle  of  Bennington  west  of 
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the  Baum  encampment,  on  the  north  side  of  the  road 
leading  to  St.  Coik  or  North  Hoosick,  in  a  log  house. 
He  often  told  of  a  cannon  ball  going  through  the  roof, 
and  that  the  firing  took  off  the  roof.  He  said  Stark's 
men  were  in  the  house  when  Breyman  came  up,  and 
went  out  and  fired  on  his  troops  and  that  they  fired  down 
into  the  British  as  they  came  along. "  We  learn  from 
Thompson's  Vermont,  "  They  opened  an  incessant  fire 
from  their  artillery  and  small  arms,  which  was  for  a 
while,  returned  by  the  Americans  with  much  spirit,  but, 
exhausted  and  overpowered  by  numbers,  we  at  length 
began  slowly,  but  in  good  order,  to  retreat  before  the 
enemy?  disputing  the  ground  inch  by  inch."  Breyman 
continued  advancing  up  the  road  with  cannon  in  front 
clearing  the  way,  supported  by  wings  of  infantry  on 
either  side.  At  this  critical  time,  as  Gen.  Stark  says, 
"  Col.  Warner's  regiment  came  up  fresh,  who  marched 
on  and  began  the  attack  afresh,  which  put  a  stop  to  their 
career.  We  soon  rallied,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  ac- 
tion was  very  warm  and  desperate,  which  lasted  until 
night.  We  used  their  cannon  against  them,  which 
proved  of  great  service  to  us.  At  sunset  we  obliged 
them  to  retreat  a  second  time,  we  pursued  them  till  dark, 
when  I  was  obliged  to  halt  for  fear  of  killing  our  men." 
This  language  of  Gen.  Stark,  when  he  speaks  of 
obliging  them  to  retreat  at  sunset,  the  second  time,  and 
then  pursuing  them  till  dark  does  not  tally  well  with  the 
theor}'  that  Breyman  went  little  or  "no  farther  than 
Sancoik."  The  ground  from  the  hill  beyond  the  pres- 
ent Walloomsac  station  and  east  for  at  least  a  half  mile 
was  fought  over  and  over  again,  and  the  ending  of  the 
fight  was  some  distance  east  of  North  Hoosick  accord- 
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ing  to  Breyman's  report,  which  agrees  with  that  of  Gen. 
Stark,  when  he  says,  "I  retreated  on  the  approach  of 
darkness,  destroyed  the  bridge,  had  as  many  of  the 
wounded  as  possible  brought  thither  that  they  might  not 
be  captured,  and  after  a  lapse  of  half  an  hour,  in  com- 
pany with  Col.  Skeene,  pursued  my  march  and  reached 
Cambridge  towards  twelve  o'clock  at  night."  It  must  be 
that  every  soldier  of  the  " party"  under  Col.  Williams 
that  fought  so  bravely  was  killed,  or  it  would  have  been 
noted  in  Salem,  and  the  roll  of  honor  of  those  who  died 
on  "that  eminence  towards  the  west"  would  have  been 
recorded  or  been  handed  down  by  tradition,  but  there  is 
not  an  iota  of  evidence  to  substantiate  such  a  fiction. 
And  further,  Col.  Williams,  if  anything  of  the  kind  did 
take  place,  not  only  failed  to  report  it  to  the  council,  but 
so  far  forgot  the  valor  of  his  noble  men  as  ever  to  men- 
tion the  matter  in  a  public  or  private  way,  or  even  claim 
that  he  himself  was  in  the  battle.  He  was  a  man  of  ex- 
cellent ability,  "his  legislative  career  lasted  nearly  twenty 
years,"  and  he  filled,  with  high  credit,  offices  of 
judicial  trust.  He  lived  nearly  thirty  years  after  the 
battle  not  twenty  miles  from  the  battlefield,  dying  in 
1806,  and  yet  there  is  nothing  among  his  papers,  or 
anything  authentically  known,  that  he  was  aware  of  the 
important  part  ascribed  to  him  and  his  "party"  in  the 
theory  presented  by  Mr.  Locke.  Had  Col.  Williams, 
with  an  armed  company,  been  in  the  battle,  and  done 
the  execution  here  claimed  for  them,  they  would  no 
more  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Gen.  Stark  or  those 
who  early  wrote  of  the  engagement  than  did  the  rein- 
forcement of  Col.  Warner's  troops,  without  which  the 
day  would  have  been  lost,  or  even  that  of  Blucher  at  the 
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battle  of  Waterloo,  and  the  service  would  have  received 
all  the  praise  and  glory  which  a  grateful  people  could 
bestow.  Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  any  number  or 
manipulation  of  conjectures  can  make  a  mere  theory  a 
real  transaction,  or  should  they  give  an  imaginary  com- 
pany of  New  York  troops  immortal  glory? 

The  endeavor  has  been  to  make  this  review  with  all 
due  consideration  to  the  feelings  of  those  most  nearly 
interested,  and  for  the  sake  of  history  and  its  vindication, 
and  it  is  now  submitted  to  the  public  with  a  desire  that 
it  may  receive,  only,  that  regard  which  its  mreit  de- 
mands. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  the  states  of  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts  and  Vermont,  have  hereto- 
fore amicably  understood  their  relative  positions  and 
importance  in  the  glorious  defeat  of  the  enemy  on  the 
i6th  of  August,  1777,  and  in  accordance  with  such  an 
understanding  have  co-operated  at  all  times,  but  more 
especially  of  late  have  their  longings  and  aspirations 
been  realized  in  the  construction  of  the  grand  and  im- 
posing battle  monument,  standing  upon  the  territory 
coveted  by  Burgoyne,  towards  which  each  state  munifi- 
cently contributed,  and  the  erection  of  which  was  so  no- 
bly and  generously  endorsed  by  this  great  nation  in  the 
gift  of  over  fifty  thousand  dollars  towards  its  completion. 


THE    BENNINGTON  BATTLE  MONUMENT. 

This  monument  is  located  near  the  site  of  the  C  ontinental  store  house,  at  Benning- 
ton  Centre,  Vt.,  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet  above  the  valley  below.  It  was  the  ob- 
jective point  of  the  detachment  sent  by  Gen.  Burgovne  for  provisions,  cattle,  carriages, 
etc.,  which  resulted  in  the  'Battle  of*  Bennington.*'  It  is  thirty-seven  feet  square  at 
the  base,  is  built  of  blue  gray  magnesian  lime  stone  (Dolomite)'and  rock  faced.  The 
height  of  the  stone  work  is  301  feet  lo1/^  inches.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  bronze-rodded 
head  and  gilt  star,  measuring  four  feet  six  inches,  making  the  entire  altitude  306  feet 
4!^  inches.  The  grand  lookout  rloor  is  gained  by  rising  417  steps  of  easy  ascent, 
the  stairway  being  of  wrought  and  cast  iron.  It  was  designed  by  J.  Ph.  Rinn  of  Bos- 
ton. The  corner  stone  was  laid  August  16,  1887.  The  cap  stone  was  placed  Novem- 
ber 25,  iSfq.  The  monument  was  dedicated  August  19,  1891. 
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Mr.  President  and  members  of  the     Vermont  Histori- 
cal Society,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

VERMONT'S  UNIQIJE  ORIGIN  AND  ITS  INFLUENCE. 

Vermont  sprang  from  the  defensible  and  sacred  right 
of  self-preservation.  She  was  free  born  and  never  sub- 
ject or  under  the  dominion  of  any  other  state  or  govern- 
ment. The  difficulties  she  encountered  from  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  Continental  Congress  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  New  Hamp- 
shire and  New  York  on  the  other,  made  her  self-reliant, 
self-governed  and  independent  This  reliance  and  suc- 
cess in  it  were  of  themselves  instructive  and  educative. 
"The  disputes  in  which  New  York,  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont  were  so  long  engaged  respecting  the  juris- 
diction of  the  latter  State,"  says  the  Hon.  Hiland  Hall 
in  his  History  of  Eastern  Vermont,  "exerted  an  in- 
fluence at  the  time  which  told  on  the  progress  and  devel- 
opment of  every  town,  village  and  hamlet  in  Vermont." 
Preface,  p.  V.  Led  in  these  disputes  by  her  intelligent 
and  able  men,  all  seemed  to  realize  that  intelligence 
only  could  build  up  the  State,  and  that  if  Vermont  was 
to  hold  a  high  place  among  the  powers  of  the  world, 
education  must  be  a  chief  reliance.  Accordingly  in 
framing  and  adopting  the  constitution  of  the  State  at 
Windsor  July  2-8,  1777,  they  adopted  our  present  educa- 
tional system.  The  4Oth  section  of  this  document  reads 
as  follows  :  "A  school  or  schools  shall  be  established  in 
each  town  for  the  convenient  instruction  of  youth,  with 
such  salaries  to  the  masters  paid  by  each  town  making 
proper  use  of  school  lands  in  each  town,  thereby  to  en- 
able them  to  instruct  youth  at  low  prices.  One  Gram- 
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mar  School  in  each  county  and  one  University  in  the 
State  ought  to  be  established  by  direction  of  the  General 
Assembly." 

VERMONT'S  CONSTITUTION  PROVIDES  FOR  ALL  CLASSES 
OF  SCHOOLS AN  ADVANCE. 

The  provision  here  made  and  placed  in  the  constitu- 
tion or  fundamental  law  of  the  State  is  a  public  declara- 
tion on  two  points,  ist,  That  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple is  a  public  or  State  trust.  2nd,  That  the  higher 
education,  academic,  collegiate  and  university,  is  as 
much  a  public  trust  as  the  primary  or  common  school. 
And  this  judgment  of  these  citizen  statesmen  is  also  that 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic,  Washington,  Jefferson, 
the  Adamses,  Madison,  Monroe,  Pinckney,  Randolph, 
Wilson,  and  many  others.  It  is,  too,  the  manifest  and 
growing  conviction  of  to-day.  Hence  the  efforts  to 
multiply  and  perfect  schools  and  colleges,  enlarge  their 
courses  of  teaching  and  study  and  bring  larger  numbers 
of  both  sexes  into  them.  Hence  the  movement  to  estab- 
lish the  University  of  Washington  at  the  nation's  Capital 
to  be  the  norm  and  culmination  of  them  all. 

But  to  come  back  to  Vermont  and  note  that  the  provis- 
ion placed  in  her  fundamental  law  was  really  an  ad- 
vance. Compare  for  this  purpose  with  the  constitution  of 
Vermont  the  constitutions  that  the  other  States  adopted 
about  this  time.  The  Continental  Congress,  May  15, 
1776,  passed  a  resolution  recommending  "the  represen- 
tative assemblies  and  conventions  of  the  United  Colonies 
to  adopt  such  governments  as  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  best  conduce  to  the  happi- 
ness and  safety  of  their  constituents  in  particular,  and  of 
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America  in  general."  Accordingly,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  adopted  new 
constitutions  in  1776  and  New  York  and  Georgia  in 
1777.  So  at  the  time  of  the  first  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  Vermont,  July  2-8,  1777,  ten  of  the  Colonial 
States  had  adopted  new  constitutions.  Only  three  of 
them,  however,  Pennsylvania,  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  had  included  in  their  constitutions  any  provis- 
ion for  education.  Vermont,  however,  had  framed  into 
her  fundamental  law  provision  for  the  education  of  all, — 
an  education  graded,  progressive  and  complete ;  or 
primary,  academic  and  university.  And  this,  too,  at  a 
time  when  boys  of  sixteen  were  compelled  to  bear  arms, 
and  when  the  question  whether  there  would  ever  be  any 
State  of  Vermont  was  still  an  open  one,  "having  little 
ground  of  assurance,"  as  one  of  her  sons,  the  Hon.  R. 
D.  Benedict,  has  well  said,  "except  the  invincible  deter- 
mination of  her  people."  Moreover,  when  the  veterans 
of  the  English  army  were  thundering  at  her  gates,  and 
the  alarms  of  war  rendered  continuous  attention  to  the 
arts  of  peace  almost  impossible — at  such  a  time  this 
fundamental  principle  and  ground  of  all  progress  was 
formulated  and  wrought  into  the  constitution  of  the  State 
of  Vermont.  Such  an  act  by  the  representatives  of  the 
people  is  a  striking  example  of  the  foresight,  calmness 
and  balance  of  these  self-instructed,  practical  statesmen. 
Fully  convinced  and  possessed  of  the  necessity  of  multi- 
plying the  advantages  of  instruction  and  making  of  them 
the  best  possible  for  all,  they  adopted  the  provision  with- 
out a  dissenting  voice. 
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THE  STATE'S  INTENTION  IN  RESPECT  TO  THE  UNIVER- 
SITY. 

That  the  State  intended  to  do  at  once  what  she  de- 
clared ought  to  be  done  to  establish  the  Grammar 
Schools  and  the  University  as  well  as  the  Common 
Schools,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  1778  made  provision  for  this  purpose,  and  re- 
served one  right  of  land  for  the  Grammar  School  and 
another  for  the  University  in  each  grant  of  township 
already  made,  or  to  be  made.  On  this  point  the  early 
historian  of  Vermont,  in  1794,  says,  "From  the  first 
assumption  of  the  powers  of  government,  the  Assembly 
had  in  contemplation  the  establishment  of  a  University 
in  the  State,  and  with  this  in  view  reserved  one  right  of 
land  in  all  the  townships  which  they  had  granted  for 
the  use  of  such  a  Seminary."  Williams'  History  of 
Vermont,  p.  34.1.  Zadock  Thompson  in  his  History  of 
Vermont  agrees  with  Williams,  and  gives  the  amount 
of  land  so  reserved  for  the  University  as  about  29,000 
acres  scattered  through  about  120  towns  and  gores 
lying  chiefly  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  Thomp- 
son's Civil  History  oj  Vermont,  -p.  14.4.. 

REASONS    FOR    DELAY  IN  ORGANIZING    THE    UNIVERSITY. 

That  the  State  failed  to  realize  her  expectations  in 
organizing  the  University  for  fourteen  years,  or  till  1791, 
is  well  known.  The  reasons  of  this  failure,  however, 
are  not  found  in  any  change  of  purpose  on  the  part  of 
the  General  Assembly  or  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
Vermont ;  for  efforts  to  establish  the  University  continued 
to  be  made  throughout  this  period,  both  by  the  Assembly 
and  the  people.  The  reasons  of  the  delay  are  found  in 
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hindrances  beyond  the  control  of  both  people  and  Assem- 
bly, hindrances  which  my  limits  do  not  allow  me  to  pre- 
sent at  length,  but  mainly  from  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  the  trustees  and  president  of  Dartmouth. 
College.  Their  plans  and  efforts  led  Vermont  to  turn 
aside  for  a  short  time  from  her  purpose  of  a  State  Uni- 
versity and  to  cherish  the  hope  that  Dartmouth  College, 
on  the  very  borders  of  Vermont,  and  for  a  time  within 
its  boundaries,  would  supply  the  place  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity. Under  this  delusive  hope  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Vermont  in  1785  granted  a  whole  township  of 
land  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  Dartmouth,  making,  as  Web- 
ster says,  "The  State  of  Vermont  a  principal  donor  to 
Dartmouth  College."  Daniel  Webster's  Works,  Vol.  F., 
p.  4.83.  The  volume  on  Federal  and  State  Aid  to  the 
Higher  Education,  prepared  by  the  Educational  Bureau 
at  Washington,  says  also,  "One  of  the  most  remarkable 
grants  on  record  is  that  made  by  the  Legislature  of  Ver- 
mont in  1785."  p.  nj. 

Neither  poetry  nor  fiction  has  feigned  anything  more 
distinct  and  characteristic  of  their  heroes  than  this  pro- 
vision for  education  now  recited.  Here  was  a  people 
placed  amid  political  and  martial  dangers  most  threaten- 
ing— a  people  in  a  region  of  forests  and  mountains, 
compelled  to  gain  their  support  from  a  soil  as  yet  un- 
broken and  comparatively  hard  and  sterile,  unprotected 
and  unassisted,  but  intelligent,  politic  and  fearless. 
Like  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  Rock,  they  laid  the 
foundations  of  society  and  government  in  institutions 
containing  in  substance  all  that  the  ages  had  done  for 
human  welfare,  and  determined  that  cultivated  mind 
should  subdue  uncultivated  nature,  and  make  her  the 
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minister  of  spiritual  life  in  the  family,  in  the  church  and 
in  the  State.  From  such  an  advanced  position  and  from 
such  a  basis  for  further  progress,  we  may  well  expect 
Vermont  will  hold  on  her  way.  But  let  us  mark  more 
definitely  the  steps  she  takes  in  her  triumphal  march. 

PUBLIC    AND    FREE    SCHOOLS    FOR    ALL    CLASSES. 

Vermont,  first  in  this  age,  established  and  supported 
public  and  free  schools  for  all  classes,  not  only  of  the 
common  order,  but  equally  secondary  or  those  of  the 
higher  order.  Schools  are  primarily  not  for  their  teach- 
ers but  for  learners  and  scholars.  Numbers  and  pub- 
licity are  implied  in  the  very  name.  Private  teaching, 
or  the  instruction  of  the  few  that  feel  the  need  of  instruc- 
tion and  can  pay  the  price  of  the  private  teacher  or  tutor, 
can  do  something  to  help  progress,  but  can  never  meet 
the  public  need.  Often  the  private  school  has  filled 
with  pride  both  teacher  and  pupil  and  broken  the  bond 
of  sympathy  between  the  few  instructed  and  the  masses 
uninstructed  by  their  side.  Thus  it  has  led  to  hatred  of 
learning  rather  than  love  of  it.  There  must  be  public 
schools,  and  these  not  for  one  class  or  sex  but  for  both 
sexes  and  all  classes.  The  State  must  here  do  as  did  the 
engineers  in  Chicago  when  the  city  was  to  be  lifted  up 
out  of  the  swamp  and  mud,  drainage  and  dry  streets 
made  possible,  boulevards,  pleasant  streets  and  fine 
drives  constructed.  They  put  their  levers  and  screws 
not  under  single  buildings,  but  under  whole  blocks  and 
squares  and  raised  up  all  together. 

EXCLUSIVENESS    OF    THE    EARLY  SCHOOLS    OF    THIS  AGE. 

Until  about  the  opening  of  this  century,  and  indeed  for 
the  most  part  till  two  decades  of  it  had  sped  away, 
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schools  were  a  kind  of  caste  schools  and  for  one  sex, 
males  only.  This  caste  idea  and  practical  exclusion  of 
one  whole  class,  females,  prevailed  especially  in  the 
high  schools,  academies  and  colleges.  These  were  for 
boys  and  young  men  and  not  for  girls  and  young  women. 
Who  can  cite  a  single  case  where  these  higher  institu- 
tions were  open  and  free  to  young  women  as  well  as 
young  men?  The  primary  or  common  schools  were 
quite  as  exclusive.  In  some  towns  of  New  England 
they  were  made  so  by  resolutions  and  votes  in  town 
meeting,  and  in  nearly  all  by  custom.  It  was  not 
thought  necessary  for  girls  to  go  to  school,  and  they 
did  not  go.  There  is  ample  testimony  on  this  point  in 
municipal  records  and  in  the  recorded  remembrances  of 
elderly  people.  " However  it  may  have  been  at  first," 
says  Mrs.  Stowe,  in  the  Semi-Centennial  History  of 
Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  "during  most  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  town  histories  show  that  they — girls 
— did  not  ordinarily  attend  the  public  schools.  There 
seems  to  have  been  no  controversy  on  the  subject. 
Their  attendance  was  not  thought  necessary.  At  home 
or  in  private  schools  kept  by  dames  they  were  taught  to 
read  and  sew.  It  was  deemed  as  important  for  them  to 
read  the  Bible  as  it  was  for  boys.  The  reading  book  in 
school  and  out  of  it  was  the  New  England  Primer.  It 
contained  the  Shorter  Catechism,  which  all  children 
were  required  to  commit  to  memory  from  beginning  to 
end.  Further  learning  than  this  girls  were  not  supposed 
to  need.  *  *  Boston  did  not  permit  them  to  attend 
the  public  schools  till  1790,  and  then  only  during  the 
summer  months,  when  there  were  not  boys  enough  to 
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fill  them.  This  lasted  till  1822,  when  Boston  became  a 
city.  An  aged  resident  of  Hatlield,  Mass.,  used  to  tell 
of  going  to  the  school  house  when  she  was  a  girl  and  sit- 
ting on  the  doorstep  to  hear  the  boys  recite  their  lessons. 
No  girl  could  cross  the  threshold  as  a  scholar.  The 
girls  of  Northampton  were  not  admitted  to  the  public 
schools  till  1792.  In  the  Centennial  Hampshire  Gazette 
it  was  stated  that  in  1782,  the  question  was  before 
the  town,  and  it  was  voted  not  to  be  at  any  expense  for 
schooling  girls."  History  of  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary ', 

1-3- 

In  this  state  of  public  opinion  the  daughters  of  the 
most  distinguished  families  failed  of  being  schooled  not 
less  than  others.  Of  this  Mrs.  Abigail  Smith  Adams, 
wife  of  John  Adams,  the  second  President  of  the  United 
States,  is  an  example.  In  a  letter  of  1817,  the  year  be- 
fore her  death,  Mrs.  Adams,  writing  of  her  deficiencies, 
says,  "  My  early  education  did  not  partake  of  the  abun- 
dant opportunities  which  the  present  day  offers,  and 
which  even  the  common  schools  now  afford.  I  never  was 
sent  to  any  school.  Female  education  in  the  best  fami- 
lies went  no  further  than  writing  and  arithmetic,  in  some 
rare  instances  music  and  dancing."  In  another  letter 
she  says,  "It  was  fashionable  to  ridicule  female  learn- 
ing." Memoir  of  Mrs.  Adams  by  her  Grandson  Charles 
Francis  Adams ,p.  //.  Mr.  Adams  himself  says,  "The 
cultivation  of  the  female  mind  was  regarded  with  indif- 
ference." Id.^p.  10.  The  domestic  hearth  was  their 
school  and  the  fireside  their  lecture  room.  Here  their 
minds  were  stimulated  to  inquire  after  the  best  things 
and  their  hearts  to  embrace  them,  as  the  foundations 
upon  which  to  build  character. 
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Outside  of  New  England  as  well  as  in  it  the  same  sen- 
timent in  respect  to  the  cultivation  of  the  female  mind 
prevailed.  It  ruled  in  Virginia,  the  Virginia  that  gave 
tone  to  society  in  the  Southern  States.  Of  this  Mrs. 
Dolly  Madison,  the  wife  of  President  Madison,  testifies. 
Sprung  from  one  of  the  best  families  of  this  aristocratic 
State,  her  schooling  was  very  limited.  "The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  female  mind,"  says  her  biographer,  "was  re- 
garded with  indifference.  It  was  also  the  fashion  to  rid- 
icule learned  women."  Memoirs  and  Life  of  Dolly 
Madison^ -p.  6.  Another  illustration,  if  needed,  is  fur- 
nished in  the  Dana  family,  than  which  there  is  scarcely 
one  in  New  England  history  more  distinguished.  The 
wife  of  Richard  Dana,  of  Cambridge,  and  the  mother 
of  the  illustrious  succession  could  not  even  write  her  own 
name.  "An  old  parchment  deed  exists,"  says  Joseph 
Dana  Miller  in  Munsey's  Magazine  for  November,  1896, 
article,  "Prominent  American  Families,"  "in  which  the 
name  Richard  has  almost  disappeared,  but  'Anna  Dana, 
her  mark/  is  to  be  plainly  deciphered."  So  the  mother 
of  all  the  Danas  could  not  even  write  her  own  name,  "a 
thing,  however,"  he  adds,  "not  uncommon  at  that 
period." 

THE  FIRST  FEMALE   ACADEMY    AND    THE    BEGINNING    OF 
THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  GIRLS. 

Vermont  had  no  such  tradition  to  slough  off.  She 
was  free  and  unhindered  by  any  prejudice  or  practice  to 
frame  her  social  and  civil  life  according  to  the  rules  of 
reason.  Accordingly  girls  as  well  as  boys  attended  her 
schools  from  the  first.  And  she  soon  began  to  plan  and 
execute  plans  for  the  higher  education  of  girls  as  truly 
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as  for  boys.  Of  the  high  schools,  academies  and  col- 
leges organized  for  this  purpose,  we  have  specific  infor- 
mation in  respect  to  the  time  and  place  of  their  orgain- 
zation,  the  aim  of  their  founders  and  the  attendance  of 
the  pupils  upon  them.  Middlebury  here  led  the  way. 
Her  female  academy  was  based  upon  the  idea  and  founded 
with  the  intention  of  providing  a  public  institution  of  the 
higher  order  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  young 
ladies.  Its  genesis  is  sketched  both  by  Dr.  Thomas  A. 
Merrill,  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Middle- 
bury,  in  his  semi-centennial  sermon  of  September,  1840, 
and  by  Judge  Swift  in  his  history  of  Middlebury. 
"The  early  inhabitants  of  this  town,"  says  Dr.  Merrill, 
"in  their  zeal  to  render  this  an  eligible  place  for  acquir- 
ing an  education,  were  careful  to  make  provision  for  a 
female  seminary  of  a  high  rank.  Accordingly,  in  1800 
they  established  a  seminary  under  the  superintendence 
of  Miss  Ida  Strong.  Her  school  was  so  numerously  at- 
tended from  distant  places  that  it  was  deemed  necessary 
to  erect  a  separate  building  for  her  accommodation.  A 
subscription  was  opened  in  January,  1803.  Before  the 
expiration  of  the  year  the  building  was  completed  and 
the  school  removed  to  it,"  Sermon  p.  21.  Judge  Swift 
gives  a  more  specific  account  of  Middlebury's  educational 
institutions  and  the  connection  of  the  Female  Seminary 
with  the  Addison  County  Grammar  school  here  located 
and  Middlebury  College, — all  projected  near  the  close 
of  the  last  century.  The  Grammar  School  was  chartered 
in  1797  and  the  College  November  ist,  1800.  "About 
the  time  the  Grammar  School  and  College  were  estab- 
lished," says  Judge  Swift,  "and  before  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  latter,  the  citizens,  in  order  to  complete  their 
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plans  of  providing  institutions  of  a  higher  order  for  all 
classes,  adopted  measures  to  establish  a  female  sem- 
inary." Judge  Swift  goes  on  to  detail  the  interest  the 
citizens  of  Middlebury  generally  showed  in  this  enter- 
prise and  the  measures  they  executed  to  sustain  the 
Female  Academy.  He  endorses  the  statement  of  Mrs. 
Emma  Willard,  who  says,  "In  the  records  of  female 
education,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  this  academy  was 
one  of  the  very  first  in  this  country  built  for  that  special 
object."  Swiff  s  History  of  Middlebury ',  p.  391. 

The  first  preceptress  of  the  Academy,  Miss  Strong, 
dying  in  1086,  in  her  place  came,  in  1807,  Miss  Emma 
Hart.  She  took  full  charge  of  the  instruction  and  con- 
tinued with  increasing  favor  for  about  two  years  and  till 
1809,  when,  marrying  Dr.  John  Willard,  of  Middle- 
bury,  she  suspended  teaching  until  1814,  and  then 
opened  a  boarding  school  for  young  ladies  in  her  own 
house.  This  boarding  school  soon  grew  to  large  dimen- 
sions. In  its  second  year  it  numbered  more  than  seventy 
pupils,  forty  of  whom  were  members  of  Mrs.  Willard's 
family.  While  conducting  this  laborious  boarding 
school,  and  in  its  second  year,  1816,  Mrs.  Willard  de- 
vised and  wrote  out  her  "Plan  for  the  Improvement  of 
Female  Education."  This  plan  grasped  with  a  masterly 
hand  the  idea,  and  gave  shape  to  the  intention,  which  the 
citizens  of  Middlebury  cherished  in  1800,  in  organizing 
their  Female  Academy,  viz.,  to  provide  "institutions  of 
a  higher  order  for  all  classes."  Mrs.  Willard's  plan 
provides  the  same  class  of  institutions  for  young  ladies 
that  young  men  have  had  in  the  college  for  many  cen- 
turies, viz.,  public,  chartered  and  endowed  schools  of 
the  higher  or  collegiate  rank.  The  plan  is  specifically 
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and  elaborately  wrought  out  and  made  to  embrace  every- 
thing necessary  for  the  perfect  woman.  The  scope  and 
complement  of  the  plan  forbids  any  one  to  say  that  the 
institution  framed  and  conducted  at  Middlebury,  accord- 
ing to  the  plan,  but  finally  set  up  and  perfected  at  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  was  developed  as  time  went  on,  and  became  in 
the  end  more  than  Mrs.  Willard  at  first  contemplated. 

MODEL  OF   MRS.  WILLARD's  PLAN  AND  ITS  RESULTS. 

Mrs.  Willard's  plan  takes  the  college  as  its  model. 
This  she  declares  in  a  letter  of  February,  1818,  written 
at  Middlebury  and  sent  to  Governor  Clinton,  of  New 
York,  when  she  forwarded  to  him  her  plan  to  be  laid 
before  the  New  York  Legislature;  also  later,  in  1833, 
in  a  letter  to  her  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Phelps,  and  again 
to  a  friend  in  1841.  In  these  letters  she  says,  "I  pro- 
posed the  colleges  for  males  as  far  as  might  be  for 
female  seminaries." 

The  unqualified  approval  of  Mrs.  Willard's  plan  by 
Governor  Clinton  and  the  encouragement  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  New  York  when  it  was  laid  before  them, 
together  with  the  offers  of  aid  by  the  citizens  of  Water- 
ford,  N.  Y.,  led  Mrs.  Willard  in  1819  to  transfer  her 
school  from  Middlebury  to  Waterford.  Here  it  was 
chartered  by  the  New  York  Legislature,  March  19, 
1819.  A  further  transfer  of  the  institution  now  char- 
tered was  made  in  the  spring  of  1821  to  Troy,  where  by 
the  aid  of  the  public  spirited  citizens  and  the  corpora- 
tion of  Troy,  it  was  permanently  located,  to  be  known 
henceforth  as  the  Troy  Female  Seminary. 

The  rapid  progress  of  this  new,  public  and  chartered 
institution  in  the  young  and  prosperous  city  of  Troy, 
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at  that  time  the  most  enterprising  community  of  its 
size  outside  of  New  England,  amply  justified  Mrs.  Wil- 
lard  in  removing  both  from  Middlebury  and  Waterford. 
The  Seminary  became  at  once  celebrated,  and  young 
ladies  from  the  first  families  of  the  country  were  sent  to 
Troy  to  enjoy  the  great  advantages  there  afforded. 
The  citizens  provided  a  large  and  commodious  building 
in  the  center  of  the  city,  surrounded  with  churches 
and  public  buildings,  and  fronting  on  a  beautiful  square. 
A  large  corps  of  able  teachers  was  employed,  most  of 
whom  had  been  educated  and  trained  to  the  profession 
of  teaching  by  Mrs.  Willard.  Accomplished  professors 
taught  the  modern  languages,  music  and  painting.  The 
studies  were  greatly  extended,  especially  in  mathe- 
matics, history,  natural  philosophy  and  physics.  In 
no  female  school  in  the  country  was  education  so  com- 
plete and  so  thoroughly  grounded.  It  was  Mrs.  Wil- 
lard's  conviction  that  young  women  were  as  capable  as 
young  men  in  college  of  applying  themselves  to  the 
higher  branches  of  knowledge.  Moreover,  she  con- 
templated the  education  of  young  women  as  teachers, 
and  it  was  one  of  her  aims  to  fit  them  for  this  useful 
and  noble  calling,  to  give  dignity  to  women  as  teachers 
in  those  departments  which  before  her  day  were  presid- 
ed over  by  educated  men.  (  See  Life  of  Emma  Wil- 
lard by  John  Lord,  LL.  D.^j).  pj.) 

Dr.  Lord  having  quoted  Mrs.  Willard's  letters  to 
President  Monroe  and  many  other  statesmen,  jurists, 
divines  and  practical  leading  men, — letters  setting  forth 
her  Plan  for  the  Improvement  of  Female  Education  and 
her  expectations  respecting  a  new  class  of  schools  she 
was  laboring  to  establish  for  this  purpose,  says,  "It 
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would  appear  that  her  scheme  of  a  public  seminary, 
under  the  supervision  of  public  men,  was  deemed  a 
great  novelty  fifty-five  years  ago  ;  so  that  she  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  pioneer  of  this  kind  of  enterprise,  carried 
on  successfully  since  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
There  were  female  schools  in  her  day,  as  in  the  days  of 
Hannah  Moore ;  there  were  also  convents  in  Catholic 
countries  like  the  School  of  St.  Cyr,  of  which  Madam 
Maintenon  was  the  patron,  where  young  ladies  received 
an  excellent  education, — in  one  sense  public  schools, 
but  with  her,  Mrs.  Willard,  originated  the  idea  of  female 
seminaries  under  the  patronage  and  supervision  of  legis- 
lative bodies."  Id.  f.  4.7.  Of  her  plan,  which  Dr. 
Lord  gives  entire,  he  says,  "We  should  do  injustice  to 
Mrs.  Willard  to  give  a  mere  extract  or  synopsis  even  of 
her  Plan,  on  which  was  based  her  whole  system  of  edu- 
cation, and  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  Female  Col- 
leges of  this  country.  Whatever  name  her  school  may 
go  by,  yet  in  all  essential  respects  it  was  a  College.  The 
Plan  contemplates  large  public  buildings,  a  library,  a 
laboratory,  a  philosophical  apparatus,  a  large  staff  of 
teachers,  a  body  of  trustees,  and  aid  from  the  legislature 
of  the  State.  It  was  too  great  an  enterprise  to  be  effect- 
ually carried  by  any  individual,  at  least  in  those  times. 
It  was  a  public  institution  and  Mrs.  Willard  was  merely 
the  president  of  it,  the  founder,  the  proprietor."  Id.  p. 
57.  But  the  Troy  Seminary,  as  Mrs.  Willard  always 
maintained,  began  in  Middlebury.  Only  an  ordinary 
vacation  came  between  the  close  at  Middlebury  and  the 
opening  at  Waterford,  and  Mrs.  Willard  took  all  of  her 
teachers  and  most  of  her  pupils  from  the  former  to  the  lat- 
ter place,  so  that  the  school  was  the  same  and  continuous. 
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I  have  thus  called  attention  to  the  beginning  of  this 
movement  to  provide  adequate  and  equal  instruction  for 
one-half  of  our  race  and  that  too,  the  half  which  had 
hitherto  been  shut  out  from  it ;  and  I  have  traced,  at 
considerable  length,  the  progress  of  the  movement,  not 
to  give  a  history  of  it,  but  to  show  that  Vermont  led  the 
way  in  it.  And  this  is  her  glory.  The  movement  ini- 
tiated at  Middlebury  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  and 
organized  at  the  beginning  of  this,  has  even  now  be- 
come one  of  those  ocean  currents  that  cannot  be  stayed 
or  turned  back.  It  has  generated  and  justified  anew  the 
idea  of  womanhood  and  revolutionized  the  practice  of 
the  civilized  world  in  respect  to  the  sphere,  proper  train- 
ing and  education  of  woman.  Already  it  has  origi- 
nated and  endowed  ample  foundations  and  gathered 
faculties  of  able  scholars  for  their  exclusive  use  and 
opened  to  them  Universities  hoary  with  age  and  honors 
on  terms  equal  to  those  that  men  have  enjoyed  in  them 
for  more  than  a  thousand  years.  Female  education  has 
received  in  America  and  especially  in  the  United  States 
an  extension  which  it  has  not  attained  in  any  other 
country.  The  best  English  authorities  concede  this. 
According  to  late  statistics,  out  of  the  451  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  United  States  only  41  are  closed 
to  women.  The  rest  are  co-educational.  The  time 
does  not  seem  to  be  far  distant  when  there  will  be  more 
female  graduates  from  our  colleges  than  male.  Not 
that  women  are  to  take  the  place  of  men,  only  that  they 
are  to  be  taught  and  trained  for  their  sphere  in  life  as 
men  are. 
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THE    NECESSITY    FOR    PROPERLY    QUALIFIED    TEACHERS. 

But  the  Place  of  Vermont  in  the  Educational  Progress 
of  this  Age  is  not  yet  fully  set  forth.  After  schools  are 
provided  sufficient  in  number  for  each  class,  what  is  the 
next  step  or  essential  to  progress?  Properly  qualified 
teachers,  without  doubt,  apt  instructors  and  wise  disci- 
plinarians. These  are  as  essential  as  the  school  itself. 
Without  these  the  schools,  made  up  of  children  and 
youth  taken  away  from  their  homes,  will  be  nurseries 
of  disorder,  mischief  and  vice.  Teachers  and  scholars 
make  up  the  school,  and  are  about  all  there  is  to  it. 
The  place,  or  the  house  and  its  furnishings,  proper  heat 
and  light,  books,  maps,  and  apparatus,  these  indeed  are 
helps.  But  the  apt  teacher  will  do  much  to  supply 
their  deficiency.  A  Mrs.  Willard  will,  as  she  did  at 
Middlebury,  by  organizing  orderly  marching  and  brisk 
bodily  exercise,  relax  the  muscles  stiffened  by  cold, 
and  set  the  whole  frame,  body  and  mind,  aglow, 
and  get  discipline  out  of  a  chilly  room.  She,  too,  will  de- 
vise and  compile  text  books  when  they  are  wanting. 
Franklin,  if  he  has  no  apparatus  to  investigate  that  most 
subtle  and  powerful  agency,  electricity,  will  frame  his 
kite,  send  it  up  among  the  clouds  and  draw  down  the 
fluid  where  he  can  handle  it  and  test  it.  Not  artistic 
and  solidly  constructed  and  imposing  halls  are  abso- 
lutely essential  for  successful  collegiate  instruction.  A 
rude  bench  with  President  Hopkins  on  one  end  of  it  and 
James  A.  Garfield  on  the  other,  realizes  the  essentials 
of  the  college  course.  But  the  teacher  stands  first  in 
this  equation.  And  the  apt  teacher  is  not  one  of  the 
autochthonies.  He  does  not  spring  up  out  of  the  ground 
or  come  forth  without  preparation. 
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Vermont  led  the  way  in  plans  and  practice  to  provide 
these  qualified  and  competent  teachers  such  as  give  dig- 
nity and  confidence  to  the  school,  and  guarantee  its  suc- 
cess. This  she  did  by  organizing  the  Normal  School 
and  other  agencies  that  have  sprung  from  it  to  instruct, 
inspire,  and  perfect  the  teacher  in  his  noble  art  and  high 
calling.  The  Rev.  Samuel  R.  Hall,  late  of  Browning- 
ton,  won  the  eminent  distinction  of  being  the  Father  of 
Normal  Schools  in  America.  Mr.  Hall  began  his 
career  as  a  teacher  in  the  common  schools.  Here  he 
soon  felt  his  own  deficiency,  and  the  need  of  better  in- 
struction for  the  teachers  as  a  class.  Under  this  con- 
viction, it  became  clear  to  him  that  he  could  do  more 
for  education  by  teaching  and  training  the  teachers  than 
by  the  instruction  of  ordinary  pupils.  Accordingly  he 
devised  the  Normal  School,  and  organized  a  three  years 
course  of  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching. 

SKETCH    OF    SAMUEL    R.    HALL    AND    HIS    WORKS. 

Mr.  Hall  had  been  appointed  a  Home  Missionary, 
and  invited  to  the  pastorate  of  a  Congregational  Church 
in  Concord,  Essex  County,  Vermont.  He  accepted  the 
invitation  on  condition  that  he  be  allowed  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  seminary,  with  special  reference  to  the 
training  of  teachers  for  the  schools.  He  was  ordained 
at  Concord,  March  4,  1823,  and  opened  his  school  the 
same  month  in  his  own  house,  but  soon  after  removed  it 
to  a  more  convenient  hall  over  one  of  the  stores  in  the 
village.  More  ample  accommodations  being  soon  re- 
quired by  the  great  increase  of  pupils,  the  school  was 
again  removed  to  a  brick  building  prepared  for  it. 

The  Seminary  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  in 
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the  autumn  of  this  year.  In  1825  it  was  re-incorporated 
as  the  Essex  County  Grammar  School,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive the  rents  of  the  grammar  school  lands  of  the 
county.  A  special  course  of  study  was  arranged,  and 
teachers'  classes  formed  in  the  first  year  of  the  seminary. 
In  the  second  year  a  regular  normal  school  course  was 
instituted.  Besides,  lectures  on  school-keeping  were 
given  during  the  spring  and  autumn  of  each  year,  in- 
tended to  illustrate  improved  methods  of  both  teaching 
and  governing  schools.  A  volume  of  these  lectures  was 
prepared  for  publication  in  1828,  and  published  in  1829, 
being,  as  is  said,  "the  first  attempt  of  the  kind  on  the 
Western  Continent,  if  not  in  the  world."  This  volume 
was  received  with  great  favor,  and  several  editions  of  it 
published  and  sold.  An  edition  of  10,000  copies  was 
purchased  by  the  State  of  New  York,  and  a  copy  placed 
in  each  school  district  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Hall's  trained  teachers  were  so  eagerly  sought  by 
the  schools  of  Vermont,  Canada,  and  other  parts  adja- 
cent, that  he  found  it  difficult  to  keep  them  through  the 
three  years'  course.  He  patiently  persevered,  however, 
till  1828-9.  Finding  the  climate  of  Northern  Vermont 
too  severe  for  his  constitution,  he  now  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  remove  to  Andover,  Massachusetts,  and  take 
charge  of  the  Normal  Department  in  Phillips  Academy, 
there  located.  Here  he  taught  and  labored  with  zeal 
and  discretion,  enlisting  Morse,  Emerson,  Russell  and 
others,  to  work  with  him  for  the  wider  and  more  perma- 
nent establishment  of  normal  schools.  At  last  the  sub- 
ject was  fairly  brought  before  the  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  it  was  moved  in  1838  to  establish  and 
endow  at  Bridgewater  the  first  State  Normal  School  in 
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the  United  States.  If,  however,  to  Massachusetts  be- 
longs the  honor  of  endowing  the  first  normal  school  of 
our  country,  to  Samuel  R.  Hall,  of  Concord,  Vt., 
belongs  the  primary  honor  of  leading  the  way  in  this 
noble  enterprise.  Proclaiming  this  fact,  and  alluding 
to  the  place  of  its  beginning,  Concord,  Vt.,  the  Hon. 
Henry  Barnard,  LL.D.,  than  whom  none  has  done 
more  to  make  our  educational  history,  says  :  "Here  in 
an  obscure  corner  of  New  England,  under  the  hand  of 
one  who  was  to  a  remarkable  degree  self-taught,  self- 
prompted,  and  alone  in  planning  it,  was  an  institution 
with  all  the  essentials  of  a  normal  school,  eighteen 
years  before  the  Massachusetts  movement  had  reached 
that  point  of  development  which  secured  the  establish- 
ment of  the  normal  school  at  Lexington."  Another, 
referring  to  the  same  fact,  well  adds  :  "The  little  germ 
planted  here  in  the  wilderness  has  sent  forth  its  fibres, 
leaves,  and  fruits  to  every  part  of  the  land.  Methods 
of  teaching  first  adopted  in  this  town  are  now  common 
in  every  State,  and  in  almost  every  school."  Vermont 
Historical  Magazine,  Vol.  /.,^>.  p7<5. 

Dr.  Hall  at  Andover  did  not  spend  his  time  and 
strength  merely  in  conducting  the  normal  department 
of  the  Phillips  Academy  and  in  labors  to  lead  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  to  establish  a  system  of  normal  schools. 
He  appealed  also  to  a  wider  public  than  Massachusetts, 
and  led  the  way  in  organizing  a  national  association, 
the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  now  in  its  sixty- 
sixth  year,  and  not  only  the  oldest  but  the  largest  and 
most  enthusiastic  of  all  our  public  organizations  for 
school  improvement.  There  have  followed  the  normal 
school,  the  institute  of  instruction,  state,  county,  and 
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town  institutes,  chairs  of  pedagogy  in  our  colleges  and 
universities,  and  last  of  all,  and  best  of  all,  The  Teach- 
ers' College  on  one  of  the  foundations  of  the  Columbian 
University  in  the  city  of  New  York.  All  of  these  in- 
stitutions have  one  and  the  same  aim  and  end, — the  per- 
fection of  the  teacher's  art,  and  they  influence  hardly 
less  the  professors  in  the  higher  departments  of  univer- 
sity instruction  than  the  teachers  in  academies  and 
common  schools.  They  have  led  to  the  analysis  of  the 
human  constitution,  body  and  soul,  and  to  the  adaptation 
of  instruction  and  training  to  the  child  and  pupil  at  every 
stage  of  growth  and  receptivity,  so  that  there  is  now  no 
art  more  carefully  studied  by  large  numbers,  or  more 
successfully  practiced  than  this  of  teaching,  the  chief  of 
all  arts.  And  the  end  is  not  yet. 

Mrs.  Emma  Willard,  who  was  in  the  educational 
field  both  at  Middlebury  and  at  Troy  before  Dr.  Hall, 
had  from  the  first  made  the  instruction  and  fitting  of 
teachers  for  their  work  one  of  her  leading  objects. 
How  far  Dr.  Hall  was  stimulated  in  his  undertaking  at 
Concord  in  1823  by  anything  Mrs.  Willard  had  done, 
we  know  not.  Or  whether  both  Mrs.  Willard  and  Dr. 
Hall  were  influenced  by  the  normal  schools  that  had 
been  established  in  Germany  and  other  European  States 
in  the  preceding  century,  and  in  the  first  part  of  the 
present  century,  we  can  only  conjecture.  It  is  enough 
for  us  here  to  give  the  facts  and  the  dates  in  the  case. 

THE    FIRST    EDUCATION    OR    BENEFICIARY     SOCIETIES    IN 
THIS    COUNTRY. 

But  the  cycle  of  provision  for  the  progress  of  educa- 
tion, according  to  the  Vermont  idea,  is  not  yet  com- 
plete. Besides  schools  of  the  highest  order,  academies 
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and  colleges  for  both  sexes,  and  teachers  apt  in  their 
calling  to  direct  them,  there  is  need  of  an  organization 
to  seek  out  young  men  and  women,  set  them  in  the  way 
of  learning,  encourage  and  aid  them  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  highest  ends,  teaching  and  preaching,  need  in  short 
of  education  or  beneficiary  societies.  These  societies 
are  not  indeed  of  modern  origin,  much  less  "  a  Boston 
notion,"  as  Dr.  Holland,  late  of  Scribner's  Monthly, 
contemptuously  called  them.  They  have  existed  from 
the  beginning  of  our  era  and  before,  organized  and  di- 
rected by  prophets  and  apostolic  men.  Every  branch 
of  the  Christian  Church  has  used  them,  and  our  oldest 
universities  no  less.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  point  to 
them  with  justifiable  pride.  They  flourished  in  these 
universities  in  the  age  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,, 
and  counted  in  their  membership  some  of  the  brightest 
minds  and  best  scholars  of  the  time.  But  the  education 
society  did  not  cross  the  sea  with  the  Puritans  and  Pil- 
grims, nor  were  such  societies  at  once  formed  here. 
The  first  in  this  country  was  organized  in  the  State  of 
Vermont,  and  in  the  town  of  Pawlet,  March  6,  1804, 
under  the  name  of  The  Evangelical  Society.  It  was  or- 
ganized in  response  to  an  appeal  to  the  clergy  by  James 
Davis.  Rev.  William  Jackson  was  chosen  president, 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Hall,  vice  president;  Rev.  John  Gris- 
wold,  secretary;  and  Ezekiel  Hermon,  Esq.,  treasurer. 
The  objects  of  the  society  are  distinctly  stated,  "  to  aid 
pious  and  ingenious  young  men  in  indigent  circumstances 
to  obtain  an  education  for  the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry." 
The  next  education  society  that  we  find  traced  was  or- 
ganized at  Middlebury  in  August,  1813,  as  The  Mid- 
dlebury  College  Charitable  Society.  The  objects,  offic- 
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ers,  moneys  received  and  disbursed,  and  the  number  of 
young  men  assisted  in  their  course  of  study,  are  given. 
See  American  Quarterly  Register,  February,  1837, 
Art.  Hist.  Sketch  of  Middlebury  College,  for  sketch  of 
these  societies.  In  1814  another  of  these  education 
societies  was  organized  at  Dorset,  Vt.,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Rev.  Dr.  Jackson,  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  there.  This  is  the  society  that  is  often  spoken 
of  as  the  first  in  this  country.  Beginning  thus  in  Ver- 
mont, the  education  society  under  the  name  of  The 
American  Education  Society,  grew  in  due  time  to 
national  dimensions.  These  societies  have  aided  from  a 
third  to  one  half  of  the  ministers  in  the  Congregational 
and  Presbyterian  Churches,  and  hardly  less  in  other 
branches  of  the  church.  They  count  among  their  bene- 
ficiaries many  of  our  ablest  and  most  successful  teach- 
ers, preachers  and  pastors,  a  fact  which  could  easily  be 
shown  did  our  limits  permit.  See  a  historical  sketch 
of  beneficiary  education  by  the  author,  in  the  Presby- 
terian Quarterly  arid  Princeton  Review  of  April, 
i8j6,  in  which  the  history  of  these  societies  is  traced 
from  its  early  beginning  in  the  Israelitish  church  down 
to  the  present  time.  Vermont  then  has  taken  not  an  in- 
ferior but  a  superior  position  both  in  organizing  these 
societies  and  in  furnishing  men  and  means  for  their  sup- 
port. 

THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BETTER  SYSTEM  AND  METHODS 
OF  TEACHING,  OR  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

But  the  limit  of  progress  is  not  reached  by  all  these 
facilities, —  such  as  the  increase  of  schools  and  institu- 
tutions  of  the  highest  order,  academies  and  colleges  for 
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both  sexes,  and  qualified  teachers  for  them  all,  with 
agencies  to  bring  forward  scholars  as  well  as  teachers. 
There  is  still  needed  the  better  system  and  method  of 
instruction  to  be  used  in  them  all  to  bring  out  the  advan- 
tages which  these  schools,  academies  and  colleges  offer. 
"A  good  method  of  recommending  knowledge  to  the 
young  and  thus  of  teaching,"  says  a  high  authority  on 
this  subject,  Stanley  Hall,  lately  Professor  of  Pedagogics 
in  Harvard  University,  "is  one  of  the  most  effective 
bulwarks  against  a  slow  relapse  to  barbarism,  because 
by  it  knowledge  and  all  its  benign  influences  slowly  fil- 
ter more  effectively  down  from  the  higher  to  the  lower 
intelligences."  North  Amer.  Rev.,  February,  1885. 
Art.  New  Departure  in  Education. 

These  better  methods  of  teaching  and  learning  are 
furnished  by  the  Kindergarten  System  of  instruction  and 
training.  This  system  begins  with  the  child  at  the  very 
beginning  of  its  sensitive  life,  analyzes  its  constitution, 
body  and  mind,  ascertains  and  marks  its  faculties,  how 
they  are  awakened,  how  they  can  be  helped  and  hast- 
ened, or  stimulated,  strengthened  and  perfected,  and 
adapts  instruction  and  effort  to  the  various  stages  of  their 
development.  The  senses  of  the  infant  are  the  organs 
through  which  the  mind  is  reached  and  awakened.  The 
Kindergarten  lays  hold  of  the  senses  of  sight,  hearing 
and  touch,  directs  these  in  their  natural  use,  and  through 
them  brings  out  the  idea  of  form  and  sound,  of  color, 
time,  space,  distance  and  succession,  and  gradually  of 
the  self  that  recognizes  them  all,  and  so  of  something 
outside  of  self.  In  this  way  it  reaches  the  reasoning 
faculties,  the  conscious  understanding  and  judgment, 
the  moral  sense  and  the  whole  man. 
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The  great  advance  in  system  and  methods  of  instruc- 
tion in  this  century  has  been  in  the  adoption  and  use  of 
the  Kindergarten  System.  So  clearly  is  this  the  case, 
that  the  teachers'  college  lately  organized  in  New  York 
City,  maintains  a  series  of  schools,  beginning  with  the 
kindergarten  and  running  by  regular  gradation  to  the 
high  school.  See  Teachers'  College  Bulletin  No.  5, 
^January,  1895;  address  by  President  Low,  p.  j.  Also 
address  by  President  Eliot,  who  says,  "I  have  ob- 
served of  recent  years  that  education  has  made  most 
progress  at  two  extremes,  namely,  in  the  Kindergarten 
at  one  extreme  and  in  the  University  at  the  other." 

THE    ORIGIN    OF    THE    KINDERGARTEN. 

The  Kindergarten  System  is  not  the  product  of  Ver- 
mont or  any  American  state.  It  is  of  European  and 
German  origin.  Its  adoption,  however,  even  by  the 
states  of  Europe  is,  as  we  understand  it,  the  work  of 
one  of  Vermont's  noble  sons,  George  P.  Marsh,  late  of 
Burlington.  This  eminent  scholar  and  diplomatist,  while 
Minister  of  the  United  States  to  the  government  of 
Italy,  and  resident  at  Turin,  convinced  of  the  excellence 
of  this  admirable  system,  then  comparatively  but  little 
known,  called  the  attention  of  the  Italian  Minister  of  In- 
struction to  it,  and  persuaded  him  to  make  it  a  part 
of  the  Italian  system  of  education.  Italy,  thus  per- 
suaded, was  the  first  of  the  European  states  to  adopt  the 
system,  though  it  had  been  used  by  individual  teachers 
in  Europe,  and,  we  believe,  by  some  cities,  before  its 
adoption  by  the  Italian  government.  From  Italy  it 
spread  to  other  European  states  and  came  to  the  United 
States,  where  it  is  now  so  widely  practiced.  Moreover, 
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Vermont  as  a  State  has  moved  in  the  matter  and  made  the 
Kindergarten  a  part  of  her  system  of  State  instruction. 
This  she  did  in  the  legislature  of  1892.  Vermont  is  the 
second  of  the  States  of  our  Union  to  adopt  the  system, 
Connecticut  alone  having  done  so  before  her. 

ADVANCE     IN     COLLEGIATE     AND     UNIVERSITY    INSTRUC- 
TION, AND    RE-ORGANIZATION  OF  THE    UNIVER- 
SITY OF  VERMONT  FOR  THIS  PURPOSE. 

If  we  continue  to  trace  the  educational  progress  of 
this  age  and  take  up  collegiate  and  university  instruc- 
tion, Vermont  is  still  in  the  advance.  The  University 
chartered  in  1791,  organized  and  opened  in  1800,  ar- 
ranged and  pursued  its  course  of  study  mainly  as  did 
the  older  colleges  in  New  England.  This  it  did  until 
1826,  when  President  Marsh  took  charge  of  the  institu- 
tion. As  soon  after  this  as  the  Faculty  could  be  organ- 
ized, he  introduced  such  improvements  in  the  system  of 
instruction  and  discipline  as,  in  his  judgment,  were 
called  for  by  the  wants  of  the  age  and  of  man.  Those 
that  best  know  Dr.  Marsh  do  not  doubt  his  ability  and 
fitness  to  introduce  improvements  into  the  college 
courses  of  his  time.  He  was,  to  beginwith,  a  profound 
scholar  in  the  learning  of  both  the  present  and  the  past. 
He  was  also  a  man  of  close  inspection  and  clear  insight 
into  the  great  problems  of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
life  of  humanity — problems  that  have  been  universally 
acknowledged  as  real,  but  stated  and  solved  for  the 
most  part  of  late  in  terms  doubtful,  confused  and  con- 
tradictory. These  problems  Dr.  Marsh  grasped  with  a 
masterly  hand,  and  threw  upon  them  a  clearer  light. 
From  the  observation  and  reflection  upon  his  own  con- 
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stitution,  and  the  constitution  and  conduct  of  the  race  as 
exhibited  in  history,  he  was  clearly  convinced  that  there 
is  in  man's  nature  the  unity  and  consistency  that  reason 
instinctively  demands,  and  that  the  great  problem  of 
education  is  to  frame  such  a  course  of  instruction  and 
discipline  as  will  develop  easily  and  naturally  this  unity, 
and  so  bring  both  the  individual  and  the  race  to  the 
highest  possible  perfection.  And  in  re-organizing  the 
University,  he  sought  so  to  arrange  its  courses  as  to 
help  each  student  to  the  full  and  symmetrical  develop- 
ment of  all  his  powers.  It  is  conceded  that  Dr.  Marsh 
did  more  than  anyone  else  of  his  time  in  this  country  to 
discredit  the  sensuous  and  empirical  philosophy  that 
then  prevailed,  and  to  introduce  the  spiritual  philosophy 
in  its  stead,  and  so  to  harmonize  the  facts  of  experience 
with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  with  the  reason  and  con- 
science of  man.  The  venerable  Dr.  DeWitt,  of  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary,  in  his  late  article  on  William 
Greenough  Thayer  Shedd,  says  of  Dr.  Marsh,  Shedd's 
teacher  in  the  University  of  Vermont :  "He*  was  one  of 
the  ablest  teachers,  if  not  the  ablest  and  most  original 
teacher  in  the  country  in  this  department,"  the  depart- 
ment of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy.  Dr.  Shedd 
himself  says  of  Dr.  Marsh  :  "He  was  one  of  those 
elect  and  superior  spirits  few  and  rare  in  our  earthly  race 
who  have  an  instinctive  and  irresistible  tendency  to  the 
supernatural." 

In  preparation  for  the  re-organization  of  the  univer- 
sity, Dr.  Marsh  had  faithfully  studied  and  compared 
not  only  the  collegiate  systems  of  this  country,  but  those 
also  of  the  old  world,  noting  how  they  helped  or  hindered 
the  development  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers  of 
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the  human  soul.  To  develop  these  powers  and  make 
the  man  conscious  of  himself,  and  able  to  use  these 
powers  for  the  ends  for  which  they  were  given  by  the 
Creator,  this  he  saw  clearly  was  the  very  aim  and  end 
of  education.  With  no  less  clearness  did  he  see  that  a 
certain  course  of  instruction  and  study  must  be  adopted 
and  pursued  as  best  on  the  whole  to  realize  this  end. 

In  respect  to  morals  and  the  formation  of  character, 
Dr.  Marsh  did  not  deem  that  to  be  necessarily  the  best 
system  which  secures  the  most  minute  and  strict  observ- 
ance of  college  rules,  or  even  of  the  external  requisi- 
tions of  morality,  but  that  which  most  effectually  unfolds 
and  exercises  correct  principles  of  action  in  the  mind  of 
the  individual  scholar.  Rules  obeyed  and  duties  done 
so  as  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  that  love  which  is  the 
fulfilling  of  the  law,  were  of  more  consequence  than  the 
fear  of  college  censures,  or  any  and  all  other  influences. 
This  principle  he  would  follow  as  the  leading  one  in 
every  department  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture.  The 
mind,  he  said,  to  use  the  words  of  Professor  Torrey  in 
his  Memoirs  of  Dr,  Marsh — "The  mind  whose  powers 
by  whatever  course  of  study  are  thoroughly  awakened 
and  exercised  in  the  proper  manner,  is  prepared  to  act 
with  promptitude  in  every  emergency,  and  can  readily 
acquire  the  particular  knowledge  necessary  in  the  pecul- 
iar circumstances  in  which  it  maybe  placed."  Memoirs^ 
p.  81. 

Dr.  Marsh  wrought,  with  the  true  end  of  collegiate 
instruction  held  clearly  in  view,  viz.,  to  help  the 
student  make  the  most  of  himself,  intellectually,  mor- 
ally and  spiritually,  and  with  the  further  convic- 
tion that  the  collegiate  curricula  of  the  United  States 
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were    characterized    by   a  too   mechanical   routine,    in 
which    each    one    who    took    the    prescribed    number 
of    steps    was  sure  of   securing    his  degree,    whether 
he  grew  in  knowledge  and  in  the  power  rightly  to  use 
his  knowledge  or  not.     The  improvements  introduced 
Professor  Torrey  sums   up  under  five  heads,     ist,  As 
respects  the  rules  of  admission   to  the   college  courses. 
These  were  changed  so  as  to   admit  and  bring  in  larger 
numbers  of  young  men  than  under  the  old  regime ;  and 
this  on  the  ground  that  the  greater  the  number  of  edu- 
cated men,  the  better  for  the  community,  even  if  all   do 
not  and  can  not  come  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  learn- 
ing.   2d,  As  to  the  system  of  discipline.    This  he  sought 
to  make  parental  in  character,  and  would  confine  it  more 
nearly  to  the  exercise  of  moral  and  social  influence  on 
the  students.    3d,  As  to  the  method  of  instruction.    Uni- 
formly it  should   aim   at  the  fullest  development  of  the 
manly  powers  of  the  individual,  and  for  this  purpose 
should  work  in  harmony  with  the   native  tendencies  of 
the  individual  mind.     4th,  The  system  of  classification 
should  be  such  as  to  encourage  those  who  were  able  and 
disposed  to  do    more   than    accomplish   the   prescribed 
course.     These  should  be  directed  and  helped  by  the 
Faculty  to  take  up  and  pursue  additional  studies.     5th, 
All  designations  of  rank  and  scholarship  should  be  given 
on  the  ground   of  absolute   instead   of  relative   merit. 
According  to  this  aim  and  method  the  courses  of  study 
were  arranged  so   as  not  merely  to  impart  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  languages,  mathematics,  literature  and  sci- 
ence, but  to  make  these  the   means  of  bringing  out  in 
their  natural  order  and  logical  sequence  the  faculties  of 
the  student.    In  short,  the  Kindergarten  method  was  here 
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adopted  and  followed.  And  this  a  decade  before  Fred- 
eric William  August  Froebel  had  opened  the  first  kin- 
dergarten school  at  Blankenburg,  Germany,  or  was 
known  outside  of  the  land  that  gave  him  birth. 

The  new  system,  having  been  fully  considered  by  the 
Faculty  of  the  University,  was  adopted,  and  published  in 
a  pamphlet  entitled,  "An  Exposition  of  the  System  of 
Instruction  and  Discipline  pursued  by  the  University 
of  Vermont"  This  pamphlet  was  sent  to  such  persons 
as  it  was  thought  would  take  interest  in  it.  * 'Several  of 
the  presidents  and  professors  connected  with  other  col- 
leges in  New  England,"  says  Professor  Torrey,  "were 
pleased  to  express  their  approbation  of  the  main  features 
in  the  plan,  and  thought  that  there  could  be  little  doubt 
that  the  experiment  would  ultimately  prove  a  successful 
one."  Memoirs,  p.  84..  Of  this  success  Professor  G. 
W.  Benedict  in  a  second  edition  of  the  pamphlet  in  1831 
says  :  "Justice  to  the  young  gentlemen  who  have  been 
under  our  charge  obliges  us  to  say  that  no  obstacles  have 
been  thrown  in  our  way  by  them.  On  the  contrary, 
they  entered  with  alacrity  into  the  spirit  of  the  alteration, 
have  showed  a  great  readiness  to  deviate  from  former 
usages  whenever  requested,  and  have  gladly  availed 
themselves  of  the  privileges  thus  offered  to  them,  which 
they  could  not  enjoy  before.  The  effects  have  been  a 
very  rapid  elevation  of  the  tone  oi  scholarship  among 
them,  a  desire  to  perfect  their  knowledge  of  studies  for- 
merly attended  to,  enlarged  views  and  purposes  of  study, 
extending  much  further  than  the  mere  attainment  of  a 
degree,  and  corresponding  enlarged  acquisitions.  We 
do  not  mean  to  represent  the  improvement  in  these  re- 
spects as  already  all  that  is  desirable,  or  all  that  we  ex- 
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pect  to  see.  By  no  means.  When  the  principles  of  the 
system  shall  have  become  more  fully  developed  in  prac- 
tice, and  especially  when  through  those  who  have  felt  its 
influence  here,  a  corresponding  influence  shall  be  felt  in 
our  primary  schools,  and  in  whatever  station  they  may 
occupy  we  anticipate  much  greater  results,  and  a  much 
nearer  approach  to  what  an  institution  of  learning  should 
be  than  has  yet  been  made."  -p.  32. 

The  Library  of  the  University  was  also  re-arranged 
and  additions  were  made  to  it,  not  merely  that  the  pro- 
fessors and  students  might  have  somewhat  more  to  read, 
but  that  the  library  might  furnish  means  to  help  realize 
the  end  which  the  University  sought.  For  this  end  lists 
of  subjects  and  works  which  should  properly  present 
these  subjects  were  carefully  made  out,  and  Professor 
Torrey  was  sent  to  Europe  to  obtain  these  books.  Of 
this  enlarged  and  re-arranged  Library  that  most  compe- 
tent authority,  Professor  Bela  B.  Edwards,  of  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  says:  "The  library  is  smaller 
than  those  which  are  possessed  by  some  other  colleges, 
but  we  know  of  none  better  in  proportion  to  its  size." 
American  Quarterly  Register  of  1838.  The  catalogue 
is  arranged  by  subjects.  Vermont's  most  distinguished 
scholar,  George  P.  Marsh,  says  of  it:  "The  libraries 
for  their  size  are  more  complete  and  better  adapted  for 
the  collegiate  student  than  any  others  in  the  country." 
University  Quarterly,  1861,  p.  199. 

As  additional  in  the  way  of  improvement  and  prog- 
ress, Professor  Torrey,  soon  after  his  return  from  Ger- 
many— he  made  two  visits  there — began  to  give  lectures 
on  Art.  The  object  of  these  lectures  was  to  cultivate  in 
the  students  both  the  observation  and  the  love  of  beauty 
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until  this  love  should  permeate  the  being,  and  become 
directive  of  character.  These  lectures  were  the  first 
ever  given  on  this  subject  by  a  professor  or  instructor  in 
any  of  the  colleges  of  this  country.  Since  Professor 
Torrey's  death  they  have  been  published  and  used  as  a 
text-book  in  the  University  and  other  colleges  of  our 
land.  They  are  now  referred  to  as  authority  by  writers 
on  Fine  Art,  along  with  the  writings  of  Ruskin,  Schle- 
gel  and  others. 

PRESIDENTS     OF    THE     UNIVERSITY    AFTER     DR.     MARSH, 
AND    EMINENCE    OF    SOME    OF    HER    GRADUATES. 

The  successors  of  Dr.  Marsh  in  the  presidency  of  the 
university — Drs.  John  Wheeler,  Worthington  Smith, 
Calvin  Pease,  Joseph  Torrey,  James  Burrell  Angell  and 
Mathew  H.  Buckham — have  been  men  thoroughly  in 
sympathy  with  Dr.  Marsh's  philosophical  and  educa- 
tional system,  and  have  sought  to  realize  it  in  their  ad- 
ministration of  the  institution. 

To  what  extent  the  re-organization  of  the  University 
influenced  and  altered  the  system  of  instruction  and  dis- 
cipline in  the  other  colleges  of  the  United  States  cannot 
be  shown  without  more  labor  and  comparison  than  can 
now  be  made.  Suffice  it  to  say  generally,  that  the 
course  other  colleges  are  now  pursuing  is,  so  far  as  we 
know  them  from  their  catalogues  and  other  sources, 
similar  in  its  aims  and  methods  to  that  which  the  Uni- 
versity first  marked  out  in  1826.  Doubtless  the  influ- 
ence of  the  re-organized  University  has  been  strongest, 
as  Professor  Benedict  predicted  it  would  be,  through  her 
graduates,  men  like  Jacob  Collamer  in  the  United  States 
Senate  and  superior  courts ;  W.  G.  T.  Shedd  in  the 
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theological  chair;  Henry  J.  Raymond  in  journalism; 
John  Gregory  Smith  and  Frederic  Billings  in  great  rail- 
road corporations,  and  many  others  who  have  given 
themselves  not  only  to  teaching,  journalism,  and  the 
management  of  great  business  corporations,  but  to  other 
callings  hardly  less  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  gov- 
ernment and  society.  All  of  these  confess  for  them- 
selves and  claim  for  others  the  superior  influence  which 
they  received  from  the  training  of  the  University.  Dr. 
Shedd,  not  only  a  graduate,  but  for  seven  years,  from 
1845  to  1852,  a  professor  in  the  institution,  surely  emi- 
nent as  a  profound  and  clear  thinker,  and  an  instructive 
writer  upon  the  highest  themes  of  literature,  philosophy 
and  religion,  in  his  Discourse  upon  the  Method  and  In- 
jluence  of  Theological  Studies  before  the  literary  socie- 
ties of  the  University,  August  5,  1845,  addressing  directly 
the  young  men,  says  :  "The  course  of  your  training  in 
this  University,  so  far  as  human  influence  can  do,  leads 
and  urges  you  to  the  freest,  fairest,  and  holiest  develop- 
ment of  your  spirits,  for  it  is  the  plan  and  work  of  one 
of  those  elect  and  superior  spirits,  few  and  rare  in  our 
earthly  race,  who  have  an  instinctive  and  irresistible 
tendency  to  the  supernatural."  Theological  Essays,  p. 
j 1-2.  Another  graduate  of  a  later  class,  that  of  1845, 
at  one  time  a  professor  in  the  University,  also,  later  in 
another  college,  but  for  a  third  of  a  century  past  filling 
a  place  that  has  called  him  to  advise  and  direct  educa- 
tional institutions  more  than  any  other  graduate  of  the 
University,  alluding  to  the  influence  of  our  eminent 
.graduates  in  a  letter  lately  received,  says  :  "I,  myself, 
Ihave  been  influenced  by  the  University  in  what  I  have 
done  as  trustee  for  educational  institutions  at  home  and 
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abroad."  I  allude  here  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  N. 
Clark,  late  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  Dr. 
Clark  was  a  trustee  of  the  Mount  Holyoke  Female  Col- 
lege ;  also  chief,  as  we  understand,  in  advising  and  ar- 
ranging the  course  of  study  in  Wellesley  Female  Col- 
lege. Five  colleges,  too,  were  organized  under  his 
administration  in  the  foreign  field. 

One  no  less  eminent  and  competent  than  Charles 
Sumner  designated  Senator  Collamer  as  "the  Green 
Mountain  Socrates,"  and  holds  him  up  before  all  others 
as  the  wisest  and  best  balanced  statesman  of  his  time. 
Senator  Sumner  says  that  to  Jacob  Collamer  **the  United 
States  are  most  indebted  for  that  great  act  which  is  a 
landmark  in  our  history — that  act  of  July  13,  1861, 
which  gave  to  the  war  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebel- 
lion its  first  Congressional  sanction,  and  invested  the 
President  with  new  power — this  might  properly  be 
known  by  the  name  of  its  author  as  Collamer' s  Statute." 
Obituary  Address  of  Senator  Sumner  in  the  United 
States  Senate. 

WHAT  VERMONT'S  SONS  HAVE  DONE  TO  ENLARGE  THE 
COURSES  OF  STUDY  IN  OUR  COLLEGES. 

To  round  out  this  paper  and  fully  present  the  place  of 
Vermont  in  the  educational  progress  of  this  age,  it 
would  be  legitimate  to  set  forth  what  some  of  her  emi- 
nent sons  have  done  to  enlarge  the  courses  of  study  in 
our  colleges  and  to  bring  science  more  directly  to  bear 
on  practical,  every  day  life  ;  also  to  show  what  others 
are  doing  to  found  the  National  University  and  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  theological  seminaries  and  profes- 
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sional  schools.  First,  we  should  note  here  the  Con- 
gressional Grant  of  1862  to  provide  instruction  in  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts  in  some  college  in  each  of 
the  states  of  our  Union.  Next  to  the  ordinance  of  1787 
opening  up  the  great  North- west  to  freedom,  if  not  above 
it,  stands  this  Congressional  Grant  of  1862.  Of  the 
ordinance  of  1787  Daniel  Webster  declares,  "I  doubt 
whether  one  single  law  of  any  law-giver,  ancient 
or  modern,  has  produed  effects  more  distinct,  marked 
and  lasting  character  than  the  ordinance  of  1787." 
A  high,  authority  also  says,  "The  Congressional 
Grant  of  1862  is,  however,  the  most  important  educa- 
tional enactment  in  America."  This  enactment  was  the 
work  of  Vermont's  eminent  Senator,  Justin  S.  Morrill. 
Next  in  this  order  should  come  the  bill  framed,  intro- 
duced and  advocated  by  Senator  Edmunds,  to  establish 
a  National  University  at  the  nation's  capital,  and  thus 
realize  the  idea  which  Washington  so  fondly  cherished 
and  wisely  advocated ;  which  also  so  many  of  our 
patriotic  and  far-seeing  citizens  after  him,  have  hoped 
and  labored  to  see  established.  In  addition  should  be 
cited  the  organization  which  Governor  Slade  conducted 
with  so  much  efficiency,  designed  to  furnish  teachers  for 
the  West.  These  institutions  were  not  local  or  personal, 
but  public,  national,  patriotic,  and  in  no  mean  sense, 
philanthropic.  The  national  organization,  under  Gov- 
ernor Slade,  furnished  between  six  and  seven  hundred 
teachers  for  the  West  and  North-west,  and  helped  in  no 
slight  degree  to  give  reliable  character  to  this  important 
section  of  our  country. 
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